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UNITED siarts OF AMERICA 


The WORLD BANK and the Need 


for Intensified Production 


Sound Development of Member Nations’ Resources Is Goal 


HE INTERNATIONAL BANK for 

Reconstruction and Development is 
now an operating institution, and I be- 
lieve that it is proving to be an example 
of practical international cooperation. 
After considerable delay it is now per- 
forming the work for which it was 
created, the making of loans for produc- 
tive purposes. Our Second Annual Gov- 
ernors Meeting was held in London in 
September and was attended by the 
Finance Minister or some comparable 
official of each of our 45 member nations. 
This stockholders’ meeting was handled 
expeditiously, carried out its scheduled 
program of formal action, and provided 
an opportunity for useful informal dis- 
cussion and exchange of views. 

Our directors, now 13 in number, have 
been giving conscientious and intelligent 
attention to the work of the Bank, act- 
ing on matters of policy, loans, and other 
major problems quite in accordance with 
the general role of corporate directors. 
These men of different nationalities and 
diverse interests and viewpoints have 
given splendid backing to the manage- 
ment, and there has never been a formal 
division in the Board on any question on 
which it has acted. This is not to infer 
that there are no differences of opinion. 
We have frank and sometimes spirited 
discussions and a thorough consideration 
of various points of view, but up to now it 
has always been possible to arrive at 
decisions which have received the full 
support of the Board. 

Our staff now consists of about 370 
men and women of 20 different nation- 
alities. They include a remarkable di- 
versity of training and experience, work- 
ing together with businesslike efficiency. 
John J. McCloy, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, assumed the presidency 
in March 1947, and I became vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Since May of this year the Bank has 
made four loans—$250,000,000 to France, 
$197,000,000 to the Netherlands, $40,000,- 
000 to Denmark, and $120,000,000 to Lux- 
embourg, a total of $497,000,000. These 
issue of $250,000,000 of bonds in July. 





Eprtor’s Nore.—This article reproduces 
(with slight modifications in the opening 
paragraph) Mr. Garner’s address at the In- 
ternational Finance Session of the Thirty- 
Fourth National Foreign Trade Convention 
at St. Louis, Mo., October 20, 1947. 
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By Rosert L. GARNER, Vice President International Bank for Reconstruc- 
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equipment and materials to increase pro- 
duction. They are providing urgently 
needed supplies and should be of sub- 
stantial aid to the borrowers in building 
up their output of goods. 


Supervision Exercised 


We have provided for close supervision 
in the disbursement of funds, making 
payments only against carefully checked 
documents. Furthermore, our repre- 
sentatives in the borrowing countries are 
closely checking to insure that the goods 
purchased with our funds are actually 
used for the productive purposes agreed 
upon. In this manner we are taking care 
to avoid some of the unhappy experi- 
ences of certain foreign lending in the 
past whereby proceeds of loans were used 
for nonproductive purposes or otherwise 
diverted. 

One of the interesting elements of our 
loans are provisions that the Bank be 
supplied with a flow of pertinent infor- 
mation regarding the economic situation 
and developments in the borrowing 
countries, and for continuing consulta- 
tion between the governments and the 
Bank on financial and economic matters. 
I am frank to say that it was not easy to 
get these principles of supervision and 
consultation accepted in our earlier ne- 
gotiations. However, they have been ac- 
cepted on the sound ground that the 
Bank is a cooperative international insti- 
tution in which the borrowing members 
have both a financial interest and a voice, 
and that the Bank can therefore prop- 
erly exercise these functions without in- 
fringement on the national sovereignty. 

We are now in various stages of dis- 
cussion with other member countries re- 
garding their economic and financial 
plans. It is our belief that we can be 
of practical assistance to many of our 
members in the study of their economic 
problems and in helping to develop 
realistic programs of reconstruction and 
development. In general, it will be our 
policy to assist in the diagnoses of prob- 
lems and the development of broad 
plans. As to the detailed working out 
of such plans, such as a revision of the 
tax structure or the development of a 
power project, we will be prepared to ad- 
vise the member government on the se- 


lection of private technicians, engineers, 
or other experts. 

Without taking time to go further into 
this aspect of our operations, I can sum- 
marize by saying that it is our hope that 
the Bank can be a constructive influence 
in promoting sound economic and finan- 
cial measures and that it can supply 
practical aid and advice with respect to 
both policies and techniques. 


Recognizing Limitations 


On the other hand, it is essential that 
we recognize the Bank’s limitations. 
There has been much misconception that 
the bank has $8,000,000,000 funds at hand 
out of which to make loans. The facts 
are these. The subscribed capital of all 
the 45 member nations does add up to 
something in excess of the equivalent $8,- 
000,000,000. However, only 20 percent of 
this is paid in or ever will be paid in for 
the purpose of making loans, and of this 
paid-in capital only about $725,000,000 
is in United States dollars. This is sig- 
nificant because the present demand is 
almost entirely for dollars to buy goods 
primarily in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, we can lend our capital only 
with the consent of the nation whose 
currency is involved. Today, unfortu- 
nately, there are few countries other 
than the United States which are in posi- 
tion to give such consent. With the ex- 
ception of the equivalent of $2,000,000 
of francs made available out of its sub- 
scribed capital by Belgium to cover the 
purchase of railway equipment by Lux- 
embourg, all of the loans that we have 
made, up to date, have been in United 
States dollars. 

In order for the Bank to obtain addi- 
tional dollars for the purposes of lend- 
ing we must sell bonds to private in- 
vestors and, under existing circum- 
stances, predominantly to investors in 
the United States. We sold our first 
issue of $250,000,°00 of bonds in July. 


Protection for Investors 


The bonds of the Bank have behind 
them, of course, all of our assets, includ- 
ing our loans and the unqualified right 
to call upon all of the member govern- 
ments for the unpaid 80 percent capital 
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subscription. We have tried to make it 
abundantly clear, but it bears repetition, 
that in the event it is needed to meet the 
Bank’s obligations, the United States 
Government is committed up to a total 
of $2,500,000,000, irrespective of whether 
the guaranty is met by any other mem- 
ber nation. Thus, up to this amount, the 
bonds of the Bank are covered by the full 
faith and credit of the United States. 

Without in any way inferring that the 
obligations of the other members will not 
be effective, we recognize the fact that at 
the present time the American investor 
is looking primarily at the protection 
provided by the obligation of his own 
Government. Based on this obligation, 
it is now possible for the investor in 
America to make his funds available for 
world reconstruction and development 
with adequate protection. 


Are Resources Adequate? 


We are conscious of the question in 
many minds as to whether the Bank will 
have resources sufficient to do its proper 
job. In this connection, it was an obvi- 
ous misconception to believe that any 
one institution could provide all of the 
funds necessary to repair the damages 
of war and develop the untapped re- 
sources of the world. Furthermore, we 
must recognize that the present situa- 
tion is more acute than could have been 
foreseen when the Bank was created at 
Bretton Woods in 1944. Not only was the 
physical destruction greater than was 
realized, but the dislocation of produc- 
tion, trade, and the very life of hundreds 
of millions of people has been more pro- 
found and widespread. 

Recovery would have been difficult 
enough if, when the fighting ceased, the 
world could have united in its efforts 
for recovery. Instead, there is a deep 
ee Se 

And, finally, much of the current dis- 
appointment at the pace of recovery, in- 
cluding criticism in some quarters of the 
limited amount of lodns made by the 
Bank, arises from the fact that many 
hopes were too high; that it was too 
much to expect that it would be possible 
to foresee and provide for quick recovery 
from the most destructive war in history. 
We should not lose sight of the fact that 
it took 7 to 8 years after World War I 
for Europe to reach a reasonable restora- 
tion of its industrial and agricultural 
productivity. 


The Basic Needs 


In addition to the needs of Europe for 
food, for materials to run its industries, 
and for the restoration of financial sta- 
bility, I would like to emphasize a few 
additional factors affecting recovery. 

Manpower is a bottleneck in Europe. 
There is a shortage of labor to perform 


the urgent tasks. This shortage could be 
met in part by more efficient utilization 
of labor, by reduction of the number of 
people unnecessarily employed in gov- 
ernmental and other nonproductive pur- 
suits, and by a greater mobility of man- 
power, in part across national borders. 
Moves toward the solution of this prob- 
lem must be made by Europe itself; the 
problem cannot be solved by loans from 
America. 

The requirements for capital goods to 
rebuild, modernize, and expand produc- 
tive facilities constitute the field in 
which the Bank is most concerned. Even 
for this category of requirements our 
funds cannot be sufficient to do more 
than fill the most pressing needs. The 
estimate in the Paris Report on the 
Marshall Plan is that $3,100,000,000 of 
industrial capital goods are required 
over the next 4 years. We have not yet 
gone far enough in our studies to justify 
an opinion on the reliability of this esti- 
mate, but we are giving close attention 
to it. 


“Economic Prediction” 


I think we must all realize that the 
Paris Report is merely an economic pre- 
diction. Covering the period of 4 years, 
it is necessarily general and lacking in 
preciseness. The form, the timing, the 
conditions, the means of implementation, 
all must be worked out. In Washington 
and elsewhere a tremendous amount of 
work is being done on every aspect of 
this problem, and we in the Bank, in 
close cooperation with many other agen- 
cies, are attempting to develop answers 
to the many questions. 

At the present time it is impractical 
to judge the validity of the estimates 
which have been submitted. Subject to 
much more detailed and continuing 
studies, I find that most of those familiar 
with the problem are in agreement that 
Europe requires substantial assistance if 
that great area is to increase production 
and regain stability; that it is essential 
that the assistance rendered be not too 
little, but that also it not be so much 
as to relieve Europe of making its own 
maximum effort. Aside from. the 
amounts involved, I think it is fair to say 
that Secretary Marshall's invitation to 
the European countries to study and state 
their needs and the consequent Paris 
Report are something unique in history. 
No country ever indicated a willingness 
to consider doing so much for the general 
good without tangible quid pro quo. It 
is an example of positive leadership 
based, I believe, on the realization of 
America’s vital self-interest in world re- 
covery. It is noteworthy to contrast this 
attitude with that which existed after 
World War I. 





Progress Made, Queries Posed 


On the other hand, I think Americans 
should recognize the accomplishments of 
the Paris Conference in agreeing upon a 
frank analysis of Europe’s economic ills 
and of facing up to the steps which Eu. 
rope must take to correct them. Skeptics 
may say that these are merely Pious 
expressions of good intent, without ey. 
dence of determination to put them inty 
effect. Realists certainly will demand 
that the undertakings be put in more 
concrete form and that specific action 
by the European countries individually 
and collectively to carry them out must 
accompany the granting of aid. By 
with all these qualifications it seems to me 
that real progress has been made on both 
sides of the Atlantic toward facing upto | 
the gravity and realities of the situation, 

Perhaps in the last analysis the success 
or failure of the Marshall Plan, the re. 
covery of Europe, the chances of an 
escape from another war, and the ge. 
curity and well-being of America depend 
on intangible factors. Will there be the 
bold and constructive leadership both 
here and abroad to meet and solve an 
unprecedented problem? Will the people 
of America grasp the basic issues, will 
they have the maturity and firmness to 
unite behind their leaders, not in an emo- 
tional splurge of generosity but in a de- 
termination to adopt and follow through 
a consistent, realistic policy? This will 
probably not bring them gratitude and 
thanks but criticism from many quarters 
and an attack on their motives. This is 
hard for Americans because they wish 
to be liked, they want to be good fellows, 
they welcome a pat on the back. But 
they cannot afford to be swayed from 
their determined course by irritation at 
harsh words directed at them by those 
who are ignorant or hostile. Leadership 
cannot always be popular, but it must 
be effective. 

For the people of Europe the test is 
even more difficult. After a terrible bat- 
tering in two World Wars and a difficult 
interval between, they are poor, weary, 
and discouraged. Will they respond to 
America's aid by working harder, by con- 
tinuing sacrifice, by willingness to pull 
together? Will their leadership have the 
vision and courage to take the hard meas- 
ures necessary to increase production, to 
move toward financial and political sta- 
bility, to discard some of their traditional 
methods and to lay aside some national 
susceptibilities? 


Financial Stability Stressed 


I fully concur in the emphasis placed 
on the urgency of restoring financial sta- 
bility, on restoring confidence of the 
peoples in their own currency. Without 
this, no sustained recovery is possible. 
This is one of the most difficult problems 
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of reconstruction. It must be worked out 
in connection with provision for a rea- 
sonable minimum supply of food and 
other necessities of life and for increasing 
productivity. In certain countries it will 
probably require stabilization credits, to 
back up firm measures of internal 
financial reform. 

To many people it also seems probable 
that western Europe cannot attain a 
reasonable standard of life, irrespective 
of the amount of outside assistance, un- 
less there is a reduction of barriers to 
the flow of trade between the constituent 
countries and greater integration of their 
economies. In a region broken up into 
the traditional small trading areas, it is 
not possible to take full advantage of 
modern technology—and without better 
technology, without full use of the best 
know-how in every line, Europe may not 
be able to reach an acceptable level of 
productivity nor to produce goods at costs 
which will be competitive in the mar- 
kets of the world. This is recognized in 
the Paris Report; to translate the thought 
into accomplishment will be a real test 
of statesmanship. 


“Trail Blazer” Role 


Returning now to the specific role of 
the Bank, I wish to reiterate that the 
Bank cannot act as a stopgap for emer- 
gency aid. We cannot provide food and 
other sustenance items. It seems quite 
clear to us that further large-scale loans 
for productive facilities must be inte- 
grated with what may be provided under 
the Marshall Plan. Even so, the Bank 
cannot supply the funds for all that is 
required in this category. We can only 
be a trail blazer, attempting to meet the 
most urgent and critical needs, in the 
hope that in increasing degree private 
capital and industry will step into the 
picture. I was invited to meet last week 
with a group of New York businessmen 
to discuss how private industry might 
work with the Bank in the development 
of direct industrial investment in Europe 
and elsewhere. As a result of our pre- 
liminary talks we agreed to work together 
in developing methods whereby private 
investment might participate in some 
specific reconstruction projects. 


What of Latin America? 


We in the Bank realize that we must 
not permit the urgency of European 
problems to interfere with our activities 
regarding the sound development of the 
resources of our member nations whose 
economies are less fully developed. Of 
such areas, perhaps Latin America is es- 
pecially important to many U. S. busi- 
nessmen. All of us are aware of the great 
resources of materials—copper, tin, iron 
ore, timber, oil (to mention only a few) — 
which in increasing degree are essential 
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to the needs of American industry in 
peace as they proved vital during the 
war. On the other hand, there is a huge 
potential market for imported goods in 
this area. 

To an even greater extert than in 
Europe, the amount of its own funds 
which the Bank may have available for 
loans in connection with development 
in the still economically underdeveloped 
lands outside of Europe can only be a 
small fraction of what will be required. 
Experience shows that the sound prog- 
ress of underdeveloped areas has been 
the result of a combination of their own 
resources and manpower with the capital 
and know-how from the more mature 
and economically developed nations. 
Perhaps the most striking example of 
this is the United States of America it- 
self. It appears obvious that Latin 
America and other underdeveloped areas 
must rely primarily upon private foreign 
capital and business to assist in their 
development. 

However, the capital and know-how 
will not be available unless favorable con- 
ditions exist. Where, as in the case of a 
number of Latin American countries, 
credit has been impaired through fail- 
ure to meet obligations, steps must be 
taken to restore this credit. These 
countries must put their financial houses 
in order, to create the necessary confi- 
dence. They must offer a fair deal to 
foreign capital and management, at the 
same time that they insist that the lat- 
ter refrain from the exploitation which 
in the past has not been unknown. Per- 
haps as an international organization the 
International Bank may be of help to 
these countries in taking the necessary 
steps. 

The experience of American business 
in Latin America and elsewhere abroad 
has been neither all black nor all white. 
Some companies have suffered losses, but 
many others have profited well. In the 
undeveloped areas high profits are the 
accepted reward for successful enter- 
prise. 

Unquestionably there has been sus- 
picion and even hostility toward foreign 
capital and enterprise in some of the 
Latin-American countries. However, 
there are signs of reversal of this atti- 
tude and an increasing desire on their 
part to encourage American business and 
capital to come into their countries on a 
fair and equitable basis. Wein the Bank 
are most desirous of encouraging and 
assisting in this process. 


High Stakes Call for Action 


Certainly nobody can ignore today the 
critical state of world affairs. It may be 
no exaggeration to say that the prob- 
lems and perils ahead are greater than 
modern civilization has ever faced. It is 
easy to yield to fear and discouragement. 


However, it is in the American tradition 
to meet dangers with bold and practical 
action. The stakes are high—perhaps no 
less than the continuance of private en- 
terprise and the maintenance of our 
democratic way of life. 





New Edition of West Indies 
Yearbook Now Available 


The 1946-47 edition of The West Indies 
Year Book is now available, according to 
the publishers. This nineteenth annual 
issue of the directory contains informa- 
tion not only on the British West Indies, 
but also on Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, and territories which 
are not a part of the British domain. 

It gives details on banking, commerce, 
customs tariffs and regulations, and other 
phases of foreign trade for each of the 
British Caribbean Colonies; include pro- 
fessional and business directories for each 
colony; and lists United States, British, 
and Canadian exporters who trade with 
these colonies. 

In addition, particulars are given re- 
garding each colony’s constitution and 
administration, financial position, agri- 
cultural and other resources, industries, 
trade, transport facilities, poStal and 
cable rates, and attractions and facilities 
for visitors. 

Finally, the directory summarizes im- 
portant reports and conferences on eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and recent 
constitutional developments. 

Copies of The West Indies Year Book 
may be obtained from Thomas Skinner & 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y., at a price of $5. 





Norway Radios Reach 


Half Million 


Norwegian radio listeners, which 
thanks to the Nazi radio-set confiscation 
during the occupation were reduced by 
nearly 50 percent, have been increasing 
steadily during the 2 years since libera- 
tion, says The Norwegian Information 
Service. In 1939, there were 423,000 reg- 
istered listeners in all Norway, each of 
whom paid a small tax to assist in the 
support of Norwegian broadcasting. 
Prospects following liberation gave little 
promise of early broadcasting recovery, 
however, as tens of thousands of sets 
had been shipped off to Germany—never 
to be returned. Interesting, therefore, 
was an Oslo note telling how Odd Kjgraas 
from Steinkjaer had been presented with 
a combination radio-phonograph by the 
Norwegian Broadcasting Company. The 
reason? Mr. Kjdraas was the 500,000th 
radio owner to be recorded in Norway 
(total population 3,000,000) bringing the 
number of sets now in the country far 
above prewar. 





Highway Paving Bids 
Invited by Guatemala 


Ninety-nine miles of highway in the 
Pacific area of Guatemala are to be 
paved, according to information received 
from the American Embassy in Guate- 
mala City. Sealed bids for the work, 
marked Licitation No. 1, D. G. C., and 
accompanied by a deposit of $100, will 
be accepted until November 30, 1947, by 
the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit, National Palace, Guatemala City. 

The projected work is divided into four 
sections—22.9 miles between Provincias 
Bridge, Escuintla and Popoya; 30.7 miles 
between Escuintla and Kilometer 50, Na- 
tional Route No. 6 E; 30.6 miles between 
Escuintla and Port San Jose, and 15.0 
miles between Obrero and Iztapa. 

While the official invitation to bid 
specified that the surface should be 
either unsealed aggregate class C-2. 
Road Mixture Type C-k, or sand stabil- 
ized with asphalt, any type of pavement 
may be proposed which is considered 
appropriate by the bidder in view of the 
availability of local materials. Bids will 
be opened at 2 p. m. on December 1, 1947. 


For Sale: German-Owned 
Shares in Swedish Firms 


Sales of German-owned assets in Swe- 
den have recently been announced by 
the Swedish Foreign Capital Control Of- 
fice, according to the American Legation 
in Stockholm. The sales involve shares 
in two firms, Aktiebolaget Fundament 
and Facklams Jarnaktiebolag, both of 
Stockholm. Details on each firm are, 
briefly, as follows: 


Aktiebolaget Fundament—Sale comprises 
2,435 shares of the business, each having a 
face value of 100 crowns, which are owned 
by the German company Grun & Bilfinger 
A. G., Mannheim, Germany. The buyer must 
be willing to purchase also minority holdings 
consisting of 65 shares owned by various 
Swedish citizens, either now or at one time 
connected with the company, provided such 
redemption is demanded by the owners. 

The company was established in 1923 for 
the purpose of carrying out “entrepreneur 
activities, particularly in the fleld of road 
and water works, as well as other related 
activities,” and is currently engaged in 10 
projects. It has an office and storage space, 
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and employs a staff of eight. The company 
possesses no valid patents. 

Facklams Jarnaktiebolag—Sale comprises 
200 shares in the business, each having a 
face value of 1,000 crowns, distributed as fol- 
lows: Dobbertin & Co., Hamburg, 100 shares; 
Ernst Komrowski, Hamburg, 100 shares. The 
remaining 100 shares in the business are held 
by Swedish owners, and the buyer must be 
prepared to purchase these along with the 
German-owned shares should the Swedish 
holders so desire. 

The company was founded in 1921 for the 
purpose of trading in ores, iron, rolling-mill 
products, iron wire, wire nails, and similar 
commodities, as well as for promoting activ- 
ities connected therewith. Currently, the 
business consists of a wholesale trade in iron 
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and steel (partly imported and partly deliy. 
ered from Swedish manufacturers), with it 
customers being mechanical workshops, 
smithies, building firms, industries, and iron 
dealers. 

Premises include a warehouse, a transpor- 
tation building, and an external traverge 
way, and employees number 19. 

The company has no patents, trade marks, 
designs or models. 


Preliminary offers in connection with 
either sale must be received no later than 
December 15, 1947, and should be sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Capital Control 
Office, Hovslagargatan 2, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

















Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 


is available to qualified United States firms 


Commercial Intelligence Division of 


and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 


for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals 


of good repute, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad (It i 


transactions are sub- 
recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ttes for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 


Animal Hair and Skins: 33 
Beverages: 19. 

Broom Corn: 24. 

Builders’ Supplies: 11, 32 

Chemicals: 4, 9, 15, 33, 50 

Clocks: 6. 

Clothing and Accessories: 12, 25, 49 
Dairy and Delicatessen Equipment: 32 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 33. 
Fats and Oils: 4. 


Foodstuffs: 4, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46. 


Foundry Shop Products: 30 

Fountain Pens: 8. 

Garden Supplies: 21 

Gems, Jewelry, and Related Items: 4, 7. 
General Merchandise: 5, 23. 

Glass and Glass Products: 6. 

Hardware: 4, 6. 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 1, 22. 
Household Goods: 1, 3, 6, 12, 24, 28, 32, 44. 
Leather and Leather Goods: 12, 17, 20. 


Lumber: 4 

Machinery (Industrial) :; 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 15, 35, 
41, 52 

Metals and Minerals: 14, 16 

Motors and Generators: 48 

Notions: 3, 32. 

Novelties: 3, 20 

Paper and Paper Products: 42 

Patents: 27. 

Plastic Products: 8. 

Refrigeration: 20. 

Rubber Products: 20 

Sporting Equipment: 29. 

Tan Bark: 26 

Technical Information and Manufacturing 
Methods: 1, 3, 8. 

Textiles: 2, 5, 13, 25, 34, 39, 44, 49, 51 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products: 18, 31 

Toiletries: 6. 

Toys and Games: 20, 32. 

Wire: 34, 47. 
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German and Japanese 
Trade Inquiries 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this 
country and in the occupied areas, in- 
terested United States firms should by all 
means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. etailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

Germany—Al. Fraidling, Post Box 188, 
Munchen (Munich) 2, Bavaria, United States 
Zone, wishes to export Austrian singing 
canaries. 

Germany—India-Dreusicke (export agent), 
61 Eichenallee, Berlin-Charlottenburg 9, Brit- 
ish Zone, wishes to establish contacts with 
prospective importers from Germany in any 
line. Firm is willing to carry out, on a com- 
mission basis, negotiations with manufac- 
turers and control authorities up to the final- 
ization of the contract. 

Germany—H. M. Lehnert, Castroper Strasse 
57, Datteln, desires to act as agent for pro- 
spective importers from and exporters to Ger- 
many in any line. 

Germany—Bernhard Rennei, 28 Siechen- 
strasse, Weiden/Oberpf., Bayern (Bavaria), 
United States Zone, seeks contacts with 
American importers and buyers of high-qual- 
ity glass- and chinaware. 

Germany—K. W. Schubert, Neuenhauser- 
strasse 87 (23), Nordhorn, Land Niedersach- 
sen, British Zone, desires to act as agent for 
American importers or exporters. 

Japan—The S‘one Trading Co. Ltd., Take- 
naka Bld., +1, Gp. 1, Kaji-cho, Kanda-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to contact United States ex- 
porters and importers. Firm asks that cor- 
respondence be addressed to managing di- 
rector, Masami Hattori, #17, Enjoji, Tani- 
guchi, U-Kyoku, Kyoto, Japan. 


Burma Plans To Set Up 
Cotton-Spinning Factory 


The Burmese Government has indi- 
cated to the American Embassy in Ran- 
goon a desire to import complete equip- 
ment for a cotton-spinning factory. (A 
list of this equipment may be obtained 
on request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) In this 
connection, it would also like to interest 
a United States firm in undertaking, on 
a contract basis, the establishment of 
such a factory. 

It is understood that Burma’s cotton 
spinning is presently conducted as a cot- 
tage industry, since there is no factory 
for this purpose, and that establishment 
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of the plant is contemplated as an im- 
portant phase of the country’s rehabili- 
tation program. 

Plans are under way also to raise cot- 
ton production to the prewar average of 
100,000 bales annually, as well as to im- 
prove the quality of the product. 

American firms desiring to follow up 
this inquiry are asked to communicate 
with U Shwe Baw, Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, Department of For- 
eign Affairs, Rangoon, Burma, stating 
terms on which the required equipment 
can be supplied, as well as terms on 
which contract for establishment of the 
factory could be effected. 


SCO Offers German-Owned 
Chemical Products 


Certain German owned chemical 
products are being offered for sale by the 
Swiss Compensation Office, according to 
information just received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Specifically, the 
property, which belongs to the firm 
C. H. Boehringer Son, Ingelheim on 
Rhine, consists of 1,000 nkg. p-Methyl- 
aminoaethanolphenoltartrat, and 1 nkg. 
m-Methylaminoaethanolphenolchlorhy- 
drat. It is presently deposited at the 
free port of Chiasso. 

Communications from interested par- 
ties in regard to this sale should be re- 
ceived no later than November 30, 1947, 
at the Swiss Compensation Office, Sec- 
tion for Liquidation of German Assets, 
Postbox Selnau-Zurich, Switzerland. 


Market Sought for 
Nigerian Raffia Work 


A United States market is sought by 
the Nigerian Cooperative Department for 
raffia work, including floor mats, shop- 
ping bags, toys, and other articles. 
Smaller items are hand-made, while 
large mats are woven on looms with some 
hand finishing. The goods offered are 
reported to be of excellent quality and 
workmanship. 

It is understood that the Department 
prefers direct sale, to a firm capable of 
handling regular and increasing ship- 
ments, but that it would consider work- 
ing through a commission agent. 

Price lists and samples will be made 
available to interested firms upon request 
direct to the Nigerian Cooperative De- 
partment, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Cyril Palmer, representing 
K. G. Luke Pty. Ltd., 30 Queens Parade, 
North Fitzroy, Victoria, is interested in cut- 
lery, hospital ware, and allied lines, and 
wishes to study manufacturing methods in 
these industries. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 5, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Manitowoc 
(Wis.), Madison, Chicago, Detroit, Niagara 


Falls, Northampton (Mass.), cities in Con- 
necticut, and New York. 

2. Australia—Phillip Rockman, represent- 
ing Rockman’s Showrooms Pty. Ltd., Corner 
Swanston and Gratton Streets, Carlton, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in purchasing 
cotton and rayon piece goods and textile ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive during Decem- 
ber, via New York City, for a visit of 4 to 
6 months. U.S. address: c/o First National 
Bank of New York, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

3. Australia—Vincent P. Williams, repre- 
senting Lindsay Williams Pty. Ltd., Craftsman 
Products Pty. Ltd., and British Products Pty. 
Ltd., all 391 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in investigating meth- 
ods of manufacturing cutlery cabinets and 
gift bores, and in purchasing machinery and 
materials, such as inside fittings and fasten- 
ers, for production thereof, as well as in 
purchasing household utility articles. Sched- 
uled to arfive the end of November, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Bank of Manhattan, 30 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Washington. 

4. Brazil—L. C. Valente, Rua Joao Briccola, 
24, twenty-third floor, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in selling Brazilian products, such as 
tapioca flour, lumber, vegetable oils, and 
semiprecious stones. Also, he seeks agencies 
for lines of hardware and chemical products. 
He is now in the United States until Decem- 
ber 1. U. S. address: Hotel Lincoln, Latin 
American Department, Forty-fourth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. British East Africa—Raichand Ladhub- 
hai Malde, representing Shah Kachra Jivraj, 
P. O. Box 558, Mombasa, Kenya Protectorate, 
is interested in import and export trade in 
general, and in importing general merchan- 
dise and textile goods. Scheduled to arrive 
during December for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Virchand Panachand, Inc., 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Itinery: 
New York. 

6. Burma—H. Hirji, representing Hirji & 
Co., 72 Tseekai Maung Taulay St., Rangoon, 
jis interested in obtaining agencies for toi- 
letries, clocks, glassware, hurricane lanterns, 
thermos flasks, and general hardware. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of November, 
for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: C/o 
New York & Eastern Trading Co., 1270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

7. Canada—Jerry G. Silverstone, 366 Fair- 
mount Street, West, Montreal, is interested 
in jewelry findings and pearls. Scheduled to 
arrive December 1, for a week’s visit. U.S. 
address: Victoria Hotel, Fifty-first Street 
and Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Providence. 

8. Chile—R. M. Reiner, representing Chile 
Pen Ltda., Duble Almeyda 1617, Santiago, is 
interested in all phases of plastics molding, 
and seeks technical information on molding 
fountain-pen cases, eyeglass frames, and 
photographic camera cases. Also, he wishes 
to effect a franchise arrangement with the 
manufacturer of any well-known fountain 
pen. Scheduled to arrive December 4, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Omni Products Co., 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

9. China—Alfred S. Lee, representing Tai 
On Development & Investment Co., Ltd., 627 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, is interested in 
chemicals, dyes, and industrial equipment for 
cement, paper, textile, and other production 
enterprises. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Aden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Rationing Regulations.—Because of 
the shortage of foreign exchange, the Gov- 
ernment of Aden has imposed additional 
rationing controls affecting the importation 
and sale of gasoline, beer, wines, liqueurs, 
and whisky, effective October 1, 1947. 

An effort is being made to reduce Aden’s 
consumption of gasoline 10 to 15 percent by 


private car owners. A reduction in gasoline 
purchases by the colony is expected to affect 
the over-all requirements of the British 
Commonwealth which are currently supple- 
mented by purchases with dollars; therefore, 
any lessening of consumption is expected to 
reduce the drain on United Kingdom dollar 
resources. 

No further licenses will be granted to im- 
port beer from countries other then Eritrea, 
and the total monthly imports from that 
country will be limited. 

The importation of wines and liqueurs is 
to be reduced by one-half, and quotas are 
being established based on past imports by 
merchants from sterling and nonsterling 
areas. 

Whisky rations to hotels and clubs have 
been cut by one-third, and personal allow- 
ances to individuals also have been reduced 
for the remainder of this year. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Signed With Italy—A 
trade agreement between Argentina and Italy 
providing for reciprocal purchases, Argentine 
credits to Italy, and various other matters 
was signed at Buenos Aires on October 13, 
1947, according to a report dated October 16 
from the U. S. Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

The treaty is based on the application of 
the principle of strict reciprocity in all oper- 
ations between the two countries. Goods ex- 
changed are to be shipped, preferably in 
Argentine or Italian vessels, in equal propor- 
tions, and either country may require, when 
the risk of transportation is for the account 
of the buyer or seller in that country, that 
insurance shall be taken out in companies 
of the same nationality. 

Air traffic and facilities for aerial commu- 
nication between the two countries are to be 
encouraged and facilitated on a basis of rec - 
procity, and studies will be made looking to 
an aviation agreement based on these prin- 
ciples. The exchange of publications and 
motion-picture films is to be encouraged. 
Italian emigration to Argentina is to be fa- 
cilitated, and Italy is to look with favor on 
Argentine requests for Italian technical per- 
sonnel, methods, patents, and machinery for 
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national Trade, Department of Commerce 


restricting the quantity used, especially by 


use in the establishment of Argentine indus- 
tries. Italy is also to facilitate the construc- 
tion and sale of ships for Argentina. The 
establishment of free zones is to be encour- 
aged in the ports of each country. 

Terms of the agreement provide that Ar- 
gentina will sell and Italy will buy annually 
the products listed in the accompanying 
table, in amounts shown in columns 2 and 3, 
provided Argentina has an annual exportable 
surplus in the amounts indicated in column 4. 


[In metric tons 


Expor- 
1948-51 table 
annual) surplus 
annual 


Item 1947 


W heat $00,000 400,000 2. 600, 000 
Rye 70, 000 70, 000 170, 000 
Barley 150,000) 150, 000 600, 000 
Corn 150, 000 75, 000 500, 000 
Linseed oil 10, 000 20, 000 200, 000 
Edible sunflower and pea 

nut eil 25, 000 25, 000 100, 000 
Lard 5000 5. 000 10, 000 
Frozen beef 12. 000 12. 000 230), 000 


When the exportable surplus is less than 
that indicated, the quantity to be sold to 
Italy will be the following percentage of the 
exportable surplus: Wheat, 15; rye, 41; bar- 
ley, 25; corn, 15; linseed oil, 10; peanut and 
sunflower oil, 25; lard, 50; and beef, 5. The 
percentage for the year 1947 is different from 
the other years for corn (20) and linseed oil 
(5). 

Italy also agrees to take three times the 
quantity of oil cake for all purchases of vege- 
table oils 

Other terms of the agreement provide that 
Italian purchases shall be made through the 
Trade Promotion Institute; quantities to be 
delivered will be established quarterly by 
agreement, and deliveries already made in 
1947 will be taken to have been the deliveries 
for the first three-quarters of the year; prices 
will be established by contract; an escape 
clause allows Italy to buy elsewhere when 
more favorable terms may be obtained 
Argentina will facilitate purchase by Italy or 
other Argentine products after local needs 
and other commitments are covered (espe- 
Cially certain products which are specified) ; 
and all exports to Italy will be subject to gen- 
eral regulations in effect at the time of 
exportation. 

The agreement specifies a long list of Ital- 
ian products the purchase of which by 
Argentina will be facilitated according to 
the needs of Argentina up to specified mini- 
mum quantities; included are machinery, 
metals, textiles, chemicals, instruments, and 
apparatus. It also is provided that Argentine 
purchases of other Italian products beyond 
those specified will be facilitated after Italian 
needs and commitments are met, and that 
Italy will facilitate the construction of ships 
in Italy for Argentina. Exports to Argentina 
are to be subject to general regulations in 





effect at the time of export, and prices ang 
delivery dates are to be established later. 
Financial provisions of the agreement are 


as follows: Argentina through its Trade Pro. | 


motion Institute will grant a current cregj 
vo Italy of 350,000,000 pesos for a period of 3 
years, extendable by mutual agreement until 
December 31, 1951. Interest on the amount 
utilized under this — will be paid quar- 
terly at the rate of 2.75 percent. This credit 


will be paid off in Areentine pesos obtained | 


from the special Agreement Account (se 
below), or from a loan floated in Bueng 
Aires amortizable within 25 years from the 
effective date of this agreement. The credit 
may also be paid off in bonds, securities 
or other goods acceptable to the Argentine 
Government. The debt may be paid off before 
it becomes due 

In addition to the above credit, the In- 
stitute will take Italian Government bonds 
to the value of 350,000,000 pesos. The terms 
of this bond issue and its absorption by the 
Institute are set forth in two special con- 
tracts annexed to the agreement and specified 
to be integral parts of the agreement. Ac- 
cording to those terms the bonds will be 
an external debt of the Italian Government 
at 3.75 percent interest and 2.45 percent 
cumulative annual amortization, both pay- 
able semiannually The bonds will be to 
bearer and quotable only in Argentina and 
will be liquidated after 25 years, or earlier. 
Payments will be made in Argentine pesos. 

Both of these credits are to be used only 
for the purchase of Argentine products for 
internal consumption in Italy, except that 
‘ertain payments from these credits may be 
made against interest charges 

Against these credits, the following charges 
and none others may be placed: (1) The 
value f. o. b. Argentine port of the Italian 
purchases; (2) the costs of preserving and 
shipping the goods from Argentina to Italy, 
including freight charges when on Argentine 
ships; and (3) a maximum of 50,000,000 pesos 
for payment of interest charges or other le- 
gitimate payments of the Italian Government 
in Argentina 

An account to be known as the Agreement 
Account will be opened by the Argentine 
Central Bank. This account will be credited 
with the value of transactions for Italian 
goods or services, personal remittances to 
Italy, and certain other items involving pay- 
ments to Italy. This account will be debited 
with the value of Italian purchases in Ar- 
gentina and other legitimate Italian pay- 
ments and expenditures in Argentina. 

The financial provisions of the agreement 
will still apply to transactions which might 
be made through international organiza- 
tions 

The two governments agree to cooperate to 
control capital transfers and exchange regu- 
lations 

All payments are to be made in United 
States dollars through the Credit, or Agree- 
ment Account 
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As of the same date as the signature of 
the Agreement, the question of the unblock- 
alian funds in Argentina was settled 


i It 
ing of This will be re- 


py an exchange of notes. 


orted separately. 
ae agreement became effective on Oc- 


tober 14, 1947, the day following its signa- 
ture, with the formalities of ratification to 
be attended to later on, and will remain in 
force until December 31, 1951. 

Government Control Established Over 
Anti-Hoof-and-Mouth-Disease Vaccines .— 
Government control has been established in 
Argentina over antihoof-and-mouth-disease 
vaccines, according to an announcement of 
the Ministry of Agriculture on September 4, 
1947, that measures would be adopted to 
obtain the maximum of efficiency in domes- 
tic production and distribution of medicinal 
products used in the fight against hoof-and- 
mouth disease, and thus avoid the harm done 
to cattle when products are used which do 
not meet the claims made, for them by their 
manufacturers or distributors. Regular 
standards of testing and approval, as well as 
periodic and permanent control of products 
to be used for combatting hoof-and-mouth 
disease will be instituted. After July 1, 
1948, the advertisement and sale of all 
products to be used for this purpose, which 
have not been registered and officially au- 
thorized by the General Bureau of Cattle 
Industry of the Ministry of Agriculture, will 
be prohibited. 

Local manufacturers, importers, and agents 
of the products concerned will be required to 
register their firms and their products within 
30 days at the Bureau of Animal Pathology of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Such firms 
must employ a technical analyst with the 
degree of veterinary or other university de- 
gree indicating capacity to handle the 
products offered 

Imported products will be subject to all 
controls in force covering domestically manu- 
factured products and in addition must bear 
the certification that they are not “vehicles 
carrying other diseases." Imported products 
may be rejected when it can be proved that 
a disease nonexistent in Argentina has ap- 
peared in the country of origin of the 
products. 

The periodic inspections of establishments 
producing the products will be carried out 
by personnel of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Authorizations for sale and distribution of 
the products will be granted only when the 
Official tests prove that the products are 
both safe and efficacious. Authorizations may 
be canceled at any time when the products 
fail in subsequent tests to meet the condi- 
tions prescribed, or when the formulas of 
the products are altered in any way without 
prior communication. 

Commercial and Financial Agreement With 
Rumania Signed.—A commercial and finan- 
cial agreement between Argentina and Ru- 
mania was signed at Buenos Aires on October 
10, 1947. It provides for strict reciprocity in 
all financial and commercial operations and 
grants maximum facilities in regard to taxes, 
duties, administrative procedures, and other 
matters affecting imports. 

The principal features of the agreement 
are the supply provisions. According to 
these, Argentina agrees to sell and Rumania 
to buy in the year 1947 the specified minimum 
and maximum quantities of the following 
goods: 


Vinimum Marimum 


Salted hides and unfin- 
ished leather of various 


sizes and quali- 

ties___ metric tons 15, 000 20, 000 
Quebracho extract, soluble 

in hot or cold wa- 

ter__..._._metric tons 2,000 3, 500 
Scoured wool of various 

qualities_.metric tons 5, 000 8, 000 
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Rumania is to advise Argentina as soon as 
possible as to the quantity, between the 
minimum and maximum indicated above, 
and the quality of the listed products which 
it will purchase from Argentina during 1947. 
Prices and delivery dates will be established 
in agreement between the Rumanian Lega- 
tion in Buenos Aires and the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute. In addition to the 
specified items to be made available for pur- 
chase by Rumania as indicated, Argentina 
will facilitate the exportation during 1947 of 
other (unspecified) products necessary for 
the Rumanian economy. Argentine pur- 
chases and sales under the agreement will 
be made through the Institute. 

The Rumanian Government agrees to facil- 
itate during the life of the agreement the 
purchase by Argentina of unspecified natural 
and manufactured Rumanian products ac- 
cording to Argentine needs. Goods exported 
from either country under the terms of the 
agreement will be subject to general regu- 
lations in effect at the time of exportation. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Argen- 
tina extends a credit of $25,000,000, U. S. cur- 
rency, for the purchase of Argentine products 
to be used exclusively for domestic consump- 
tion in Rumania or for the requirements of 
Rumanian industry. However, this credit is 
extended only against the deposit of gold to 
the value of $25,000,000 in the Swiss National 
Bank to the credit of the Argentine Central 
Bank, and it is specifically provided that Ar- 
gentina will not issue credit in excess of 
that sum. The Argentine Central Bank will 
open an account corresponding to this credit 
in the name of the National Bank of Rumania 
against which the following items will be deb- 
ited: 

1. The value, f. o. b. Argentine port, of the 
Rumanian purchases made under the agree- 
ment. 

2. Argentine expenses necessary to the pres- 
servation and shipment of these products to 
Rumania including ocean freight when the 
transportation is made in Argentine vessels. 

3. Quarterly interest payments made at the 
rate of 344 percent on the amount of this 
credit actually used by Rumania. 

The following items will be credited to this 
account: 

1. The value of Argentine purchases of Ru- 
manian preducts. 

2. The value of payments made for amor- 
tization and interest by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment. 

Other financial provisions of the agreement 
concern details of adjustment of the credit 
according to transactions made, exchange 
fluctuations, final settlement, and the like. 

The agreement provides for: Reciprocal 
granting of port facilities; the carriage of 
goods preferably in ships of Argentine or 
Rumanian nationality in equal proportion; 
and that the goods shipped where the risk is 
for the account of the buyer or seller in one 
country may be required to be insured in that 
country. 

The agreement became effective without 
prejudice to its final ratification 10 days after 
signature and will run until July 31, 1950. 
Ratification is to be accomplished by the 
normal legal procedure of each country. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Entry Granted Until 
December 31, 1947—Cement has been ac- 
corded duty-free entry into Brazil until 
December 31, 1947, by a law signed by the 
President of Brazil (retroactive to January 1, 
1947) , according to the press of Rio de Janeiro. 
The previous duty-free-entry privilege expired 
January 1, 1947, but clearance under bond has 


been permitted since that time pending 
action of the Congress. 

|For announcements of previous duty ex- 
emption and subsequent permission to im- 
port under bond, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, and April 5, 1947, 
respectively. | 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: Manufacturing Tax Reduced.— 
The British Guiana tax all on matches manu- 
factured in the colony has been reduced from 
25 cents to 5 cents per gross of boxes contain- 
ing not more than 60 matches per box, and 
from 25 cents to 5 cents per 8,640 matches 
which are otherwise packed, according to an 
order in council published in the British 
Guiana Official Gazette of August 30, 1947. 


British Malaya 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Regulations Affecting Travelers.— 
Travelers leaving Malaya for another destina- 
tion may, without special permission, take 
with them up to S$45 in currency notes and 
the equivalent of S$85 in nonsterling foreign 
currency. Instead of the S$45, however, 
travelers may take £5 in bank notes, or pro- 
portionate amounts of sterling and Straits 
dollars, provided the total value does not 
exceed S$45. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated November 7, 1947) 


Chilean political and economic life was 
disrupted during October by a strike of 
15,000 miners which halted coal produc- 
tion for 3 weeks. Coal had to be ra- 
tioned, as were gas and electricity, and 
train schedules were curtailed. Some 
manufacturing plants, notably cement, 
had to reduce or suspend operations. 
Sympathy strikes during the last week 
of October caused a 2-day loss of produc- 
tion in copper and nitrate mines. Efforts 
to provoke sympathy strikes among rail- 
road workers, among gas and electric 
power workers, and in the clothing indus- 
try failed. 

Strong Government action directed 
especially against Communist agitators, 
brought the situation under control by 
the end of October. Coal production was 
then back to normal, but rationing of 
gas and electricity continued on a re- 
duced scale in order to build up coal 
stocks. Train schedules were normal by 
November 5. Prompt action by the 
United States in assigning emergency 
coal shipments to Chile was given by the 
Minister of Defense as one of the im- 
portant factors enabling the Govern- 
ment to achieve such early success in 
breaking the strike. 





Miners’ wages did not keep pace with 
rising living costs during the first part 
of 1947, this fact forming the economic 
background for the strike. It was re- 
ported that Communist agitators con- 
verted the walkout into a political strike 
when they prevented miners from re- 
turning to work at generous wage in- 
creases guaranteed by the Government. 

Steps taken by the Government to end 
the strike included an immediate offer 
of a 40-percent increase and other bene- 
fits, placing the coal zone under martial 
law, calling up army reserves, conscript- 
ing miners into the army, the bringing 
in of 1,500 strikebreakers from other 
areas, the requisition of food supplies in 
the area, and the removal to remote parts 
of the country of about 1,500 miners and 
their families who had refused to work 
or were Communist agitators. 

Attempts of the Mixed Commission for 
the establishment of a minimum salary 
for private employees to reach an agree- 
ment for the year 1948 have not been 
successful. It was announced unoffi- 
cially, however, that a compromise had 
been reached on the basis of a minimum 
monthly salary of 2,450 pesos (the peso 
is equal to $0.032258 U.S. currency) com- 
pared with approximately 2,000 during 
1947. 

Despite shortages of potatoes, beef, 
flour, soap, and butter during October, 
the Price and Supply Control Board man- 
aged to hold prices of most articles of 
prime necessity down to September lev- 
els. On October 19, the Chief of the 
Board announced that decreases ranging 
from 1.3 to 4.7 percent in cost of living 
indexes had taken place since the begin- 
ning of the price-control campaign late 
in August. Contrary to the claimed over- 
all trend, the official price for butter rose 
to 62 pesos per kilogram in bulk and 64 
pesos per kilogram packaged, contrasted 
to the previous official price of 50 pesos. 

On November 1, the _ price-control 
agency announced a plan for the estab- 
lishment of distribution centers through- 
out Santiago to which farmers would sell 
produce directly to consumers. Accord- 
ing to officials, this system would permit 
a 20-percent reduction in vegetable 
prices. A seasonal reduction in prices 
may be expected within a few weeks. 

Passage of the Emergency Financing 
Law, and its promulgation by the Presi- 
dent on October 31, apparently assured 
the Government of the revenue needed 
to meet unavoidable expenditures during 
the 1947 calendar year. Increased reve- 
nues during the last half of 1947 will be 
derived largely from a 20-percent in- 
crease in income and excess-profits taxes, 
50- to 100-percent increases in real-es- 
tate taxes, increases in excise taxes and 
copper taxes, and currency issues con- 
nected with the revaluation of part of 
Chile’s monetary gold reserve. From 
October 31 to December 31, 1947, the ex- 
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cise tax on imported goods other than 
prime necessities will be a minimum of 
17.6 percent (formerly 12.6), and will 
amount to 32.6 percent (formerly 22.6) if 
the items are classified as luxuries. 

Control over foreign exchange was 
made stricter by a Decree dated October 
10 which establishes in the National For- 
eign Trade Council an accounting control 
over foreign-exchange receipts and dis- 
bursements of commercial banks. This 
and earlier measures to contro] foreign 
exchange probably contributed to the 
appreciation of the peso in the free mar- 
ket during the last half of October and 
the first week of November—from about 
53 pesos per dollar to a quotation of 49 
pesos to the dollar on November 6. Ap- 
parently efforts of the Government to 
eliminate the heavy demand for dollars 
on the Santiago free-peso market have 
been successful partially. Establishment 
of a foreign-exchange expense account 
against which import permits for an ad- 
ditional $35,000,000 may be charged, as 
outstanding permits expire or are can- 
celed, with the provision that any deficit 
would be absorbed in the 1948 foreign- 
exchange budget, had no noticeable effect 
on the peso-dollar rate. Cancellation of 
previous instructions to Chilean consuls 
not to certify shipping documents unless 
covered by official exchange also had no 
effect on the peso-dollar rate. 

Chile’s merchandise foreign trade re- 
turned an unfavorable balance of $6,800,- 
000 during the first 8 months of 1947, 
as contrasted with a favorable merchan- 
dise trade balance of $12,300,000 during 
the comparable period of 1946. Septem- 
ber 1947 exports were valued at 93,600,000 
gold pesos (the gold peso is equal to 
$0.020597 U. S. currency), down 10 per- 
cent from the January—August 1947 
monthly average. 

Average salaries of Government em- 
ployees will be increased by from 19 to 
31 percent effective September 1, 1947, 
if a proposed law submitted to Congress 
on October 21 is passed. This law will 
entail an increased annual expenditure 
of 700,000,009 pesos. 

Major industrial projects to be given 
greatest support, according to the Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce, include: 
(a) the national foundry at Paipote, for 
which a construction contract with a 
United States firm was signed in August; 
(b) the exploitation of petroleum in 
Springhill (in early November, the Gov- 
ernment expected wells Nos. 9 and 10 
to be oil producing, which would bring 
the number of producing wells to a total 
of six); (c) the establishment of a beet- 
sugar industry for which the Government 
states concrete proposals of foreign in- 
vestors are being considered: (d) com- 
pletion of the steel plant at Concepcion, 
and (e) the fostering of silver mining by 
a return to the minting of silver coinage. 
Private industrial projects include a pro- 





posal by the large Chilean manufact' 
firm, Mademsa, to manufacture auto, 
mobiles in Chile beginning in 1948. It 
is proposed to import motors and to man. 
ufacture the rest of the automobile jp 
Chile according to the design of the 
Italian “Fiat.” Installation in Santiagg 
of the _ radio-receiver manufacturing 
plant imported by Hermanos Marisi 
from Milan, Italy, has been nearly com. 
pleted, and consideration is being given | 
to the manufacture of such items a | 
phonographs and electric irons in adgj. ; 
tion to the manufacture of radio receiy. | 
ing sets. 

The Government may resubmit the 
pending Chile-Argentine Commercig) 
and Loan Agreement to the Congress for 
ratification, and press reports state that 
the President is seeking cooperation of | 
the various political parties. Chiles 
Provisional Commercial Agreement with | 
France has been extended to March 10. 
1948. The Agreement contains most. 
favored-nation provisions and provides 
free entry for certain French phosphates 
and potassium fertilizers. Chile and 
Great Britain signed an agreement on 
October 27, 1947, relative to military 
service. i 

In keeping with Chile’s recent shift to 
the Right politically, the President and 
the Minister of Agriculture in recent 
talks have spoken in favor of more re- 
munerative prices for farm products as 
an incentive to the producer. This marks 
a definite change from the policy of re- 
cent years of favoring the consumer, 
even at the cost of Government subsidies 
for agricultural imports. The country’s 
precarious foreign-exchange situation 
has led to more liberal export quotas for 
certain farm products. An export quota 
of 8,000 tons for malted barley has re- 
cently been set by the Institute of Agri- 
cultural Economy, a quota of 5,000 tons 
of white (cristales) beans has been set, 
while lentils may be exported free of 
quota restrictions. A provisional export 
quota of 6,500 metric tons of wool from 
the 1947-48 clip has been set. 

Weather conditions have continued 
highly favorable for Chilean crops, and 
the snow reserves in the Andes indicate 
a much more favorable situation for irri- 
gated crops than during recent years. 

The Fomento Corporation has bought 
out private shareholders and is now sole 
owner of the local moving-picture studio 
“Chile Films.” The latter has entered 
into partnership with an Argentine firm 
and, beginning December 15, plans to be 
in constant production. Production 
costs will be borne by the Argentine 
company which also will contract all 
necessary personnel, including foreign 
stars and directors. 

A long-term road-construction plan to 
cost about 4,000,000,000 pesos (about 
$128,000,000) has been prepared by the 
Director of Public Works. He has re- 
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quested also authority to call for public 
pids for the construction of a new water 
supply system for Valparaiso and 
neighboring towns, which will require 
an investment of from 700,000,000 to 
300,000,000 pesos $22,000,000 to 


$25,000,000) . 
Department stores reported a small in- 


crease in sales during October as com- 
pared with September. However, Octo- 
ber 1947 sales- were about 10 percent 
under those of October 1946. October 
sales of dry goods by retail dry goods 
stores were down about 25 percent com- 
pared with October 1946. A nearly 100 
percent allocation of cheap cotton fab- 
rics, by direction of the Supply and Price 
Control Board, to the ‘“‘factory-to-con- 
sumer outlets,” caused the drop in sales 
of retail dry-goods stores. Shoe sales 
were better than in September, but about 
10 percent under those of October 1946; 
the sales value of glassware, chinaware, 
and kitchenware was about the same as 
in October 1946. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Procedure Instituted for Controlling 
Foreign Exchange for Imports.—A new de- 
tailed procedure for allotting foreign ex- 
change for imported merchandise has been 
instituted in Chile in accordance with Execu- 
tive decree No. 1176, effective October 10, 
1947, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 27. 

The decree provides that commercial banks 
must inform the National Foreign Trade 
Council daily of the exchange resulting from 
exports. 

This foreign exchange will go automatically 
to increase the available exchange of the 
particular bank concerned but can be used 
only for the purposes expressly authorized 
by the Council. 

The Council is directed to maintain an or- 
der of preference in the granting of exchange 
to cover authorized import permits so that 
priority of treatment may be accorded im- 
ports of raw materials, machinery, food prod- 
ucts, chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
and, in general, essential items for the nor- 
mal development of national industry and to 
meet reasonable domestic needs. A chrono- 
logical list of requests for exchange will be 
established within each of the above cate- 
gories and in allocating foreign exchange, 
account will also be taken of whether the 
merchandise has been imported, is in customs 
or in transit, or the request concerns applica- 
tions for the prior opening of credits. At 
the same time applications for exchange with 
reference to merchandise covered by bank 
advances will be given special consideration. 

The Council is responsible for fixing per- 
centages for distribution of exchange to cover 
the classes of approved imports and to take 
care of payments for trips, freight, capital 
services, and insurance. 

New Trade Agreement With Peru Signed.— 
A trade agreement containing reciprocal tariff 
concessions and assurances regarding cus- 
toms duties, import quotas, and similar mat- 
ters was signed by the Chilean and Peruvian 
Governments at Santiago, Chile, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1947. 

Under terms of the agreement, both coun- 
tries agree to extend any existing privileges 
to the entry of books, magazines, newspapers, 
and other printed matter, and to give greater 
facilities to printed matter in the language 
of the country of origin. In addition, each 
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country grants tariff and other concessions 
to the other country as follows: 

Chilean concessions: The Chilean Govern- 
ment accords duty-free entry to imports of 
Peruvian cotton up to a total of 700 metric 
tons annually exclusive of linters, and, with- 
out quota limitation, to imports of Peruvian 
guano, sulfur, anthracite coal, alfalfa seeds, 
fresh fruits and garden products, canned 
tropical-zone fruits, and specified kinds of 
lumber. Chile also accords to Peru most- 
favored-nation treatment on ginned and un- 
ginned cotton, cottonseed oils, mineral 
waters, coffee, tea, edible oils, hydrogenated 
lard, petroleum and its derivatives, silver 
nitrate, bismuth salts, cocaine hydrochlorate, 
quinine and “totaquina” salts, rice, cotton 
and rayon yarns and fabrics, certain wool 
fabrics, woolen blankets, wool yarn, and 
marble of all kinds. Assurances are given 
that license requirements, quotas, prohibi- 
tions, exchange control, and other restrictions 
will not be imposed on the importation of 
Peruvian sugar up to 84,000 metric tons an- 
nually, and that most-favored-nation treat- 
ment will be extended to Peru on any per- 
mitted imports of sugar in excess of this 
quota. 

Peruvian concessions: Peru accords duty- 
free entry to Chilean wheat or rice up to an 
annual quota of 40,000 metric tons, with 
assurances similar to those accorded by Chile 
regarding import and exchange restrictions. 
Peru will give preference to Chilean rice 
when its price is not higher than other rice, 
during such time as it controls trade in rice, 
and will issue special licenses for the Chilean 
duty-free quota. The exemption from duty 
for rice will be in force only while rice is 
under control in Peru. Duty-free entry is 
also granted to imports of Chilean nitrate 
(nitrate of soda or sodium and potassium 
nitrate or potash only), sulfur, pedigreed 
and improved breeds of livestock and poul- 
try, canned temperate-zone fruits, fresh and 
dried fruits and garden products, nuts, Jams, 
jellies, malted barley, specified varieties of 
Chilean woods, special wood for railroad ties, 
vineyard poles, laminated wood for furniture, 
plywood panels, wooden barrels and tanks, 
and phonograph records. 

Existing rates of duty in Peru are reduced 
by one-half on imports from Chile, of soap 
bark, ceresita, birdseed, hulled oats, forage 
oats, barley, canned fish and shellfish, canned 
vegetables, potato starch, pickles and sauces, 
peas and lentils, marjoram, tomato sauce, 
manufactured articles of bakelite and gala- 
lith (up to an annual quota of 50 metric 
tons imported through Callao), lead con- 
tainers and tinned-lead containers, compres- 
sible tubes of tin or tinned lead, strong glue, 
liquid glue in Jars, chinaware and porcelain 
insulators, high-tension insulators, impure 
hydrochloric acid, impure nitric acid up to 
40° and phenic acid, medicinal berries, 
flowers, fruits, bark, nuts, roots and seeds, 
unspecified calcium salts, sulfuric ether, po- 
tassium bicarbonate and carbonate, chromate 
and potassium perchlorate, pure and impure 
carbonate, bicarbonate, and sulfate of sodium 
for industrial uses. The concession on manu- 
factures of bakelite and galalith and on the 
products listed following the manufactures 
of bakelite and galalith will cease to be effec- 
tive 90 days after the Peruvian Government 
notifies the Chilean Government that Peru- 
vian industry is producing similar products. 

No import- or exchange-control restrictions 
will be applied by Peru on an annual quantity 
of 100,000 liters of bottled champagne and red 
and white wine imported from Chile, 20 per- 
cent of which may be put up in other contain- 
ers. In addition, this quota of Chilean cham- 
pagne and wine will receive any reduction or 
concessions which may be granted to wine 
from any other origin. Peru also accords 
most-favored-nation treatment to Chilean 


canned meat and fish, sausages, hams, bologna 
and bacons, alimentary and medicinal prod- 
ucts, cellulose, chemical or mechanical pastes 
for the manufacture of paper, flat glass, in- 
candescent lamps and empty bulbs, laminated 
copper and bronze sheets, wire, copper cords 
or cables or those containing copper or copper 
alloys, hemp yarns, copper sulfate, sodium 
sulfate, live plants and seeds, men’s hats of 
felt, and articles of forged iron for domestic 
use. 

Special customs exemptions and other facil- 
ities are reciprocally accorded to the frontier 
trade between the Chilean Department of 
Arica and the Peruvian Department of Tacna. 

One article of the treaty states that the 
compensatory character of the concessions 
excludes them from the application of the 
most-favored-nation clause, with due respect 
for such clauses in existing agreements. How- 
ever, both Governments reserve the right to 
extend the concessions of this agreement to 
bordering countries. 

To obviate any difficulties arising by the 
application of the treaty, the two countries 
agree to continue the Permanent Mixed Com- 
mission to be composed of six members and 
divided equally into local committees with 
headquarters in Santiago and in Lima. 

The Commission is charged with responsi- 
bility for assuring the best application of the 
treaty and for promoting the most direct 
trading possible to eliminate excessive num- 
bers of expensive intermediaries. Further- 
more, it will advise on methods of establish- 
ing coordinate credit systems, also a uniform 
system regarding commercial obligations. It 
will also attempt to facilitate port-handling 
and customs procedure and to correlate the 
national maritime and land-transportation 
companies. In general it is to serve all the 
ends of the treaty and to participate in the 
work of commercial missions sent from one 
country to the other. 

Finally it is the duty of the Commission to 
submit to the two Governments, 6 months 
prior to the expiration of this treaty, a draft 
treaty to replace it. 

The two Governments agree to consider 
jointly the problems that may arise during 
the period of validity of the present treaty 
as regarding the scope of its provisions in the 
light of the norms that may be established 
for an international organization of world 
or continental trade. 

Recognizing that the concessions and 
privileges provided by the treaty have a 
compensatory character, both Governments 
will endeavor to maintain the volume of 
their imports at a level not inferior in each 
year to the average volume of the five pre- 
ceding years. 

The treaty will be submitted to legislative 
approval in both countries, and ratifications 
will be exchanged in Lima within 30 days 
after approval. It will remain in force for 
2 years and if not denounced by one of the 
parties 3 months before the end of the 2- 
year period, it wili be automatically extended 
for a period of only 1 year. 

[The United States is on a most-favored- 
nation basis with both Chile and Peru. The 
new treaty replaces the one signed on April 
4, 1946, but never ratified; for details see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 1946.] 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sale of Luxury Items Banned.—Beginning 
New Year’s Day, 1948, the sale of luxuries 
such as perfumes, cosmetics, and manicure 
sets will be banned from the market through- 
out China, according to an announcement 
in the Government Information Office Daily 
Bulletin No. 101, September 27, 1947. 
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The importation of these articles has been 
prohibited under the Revised Temporary For- 
eign Trade Regulations. Other items, the sale 
and the importation of which will be banned, 
include foreign-made cigarettes, toilet equip- 
ment, silk knitted tissue (pure and mixed), 
caviar, curios and antiques, thermostatic con- 
tainers, confectioneries, biscuits, and woolen 
carpets (pure or mixed). 

A spokesman of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs has further stated that later in 1948 
the Government will outlaw the sale in China 
of such table delicacies as birds’ nests, ab- 
alone, awabi, sharks’ fins, and sea slugs. He 
also has predicted the placing of a ban on 
the sale of plastic handbags and raincoats, 
musk, pearls, precious stones, hemp, sheep- 
skins, silk and synthetic silk, jewelry, and 
manufactures of tusks. 

Import Duty on Gasoline, Kerosene Oil, 
and Liquid Fuel Increased—In accordance 
with Shanghai Customs Notification No. 160, 
published on October 2, 1947, the following 
revisions have been made in the Chinese Im- 
port Tariff, effective October 1, 1947: 

(1) Import duty on gasoline, kerosene oil, 
and liquid fuel (fuel oil) is increased to 50 
percent ad valorem; 

(2) Crude oil is temporarily free of import 
duty; and 

(3) Import Tariff item No. 529, Liquid Fuel 
(Fuel Oil) is subdivided as follows: 

(a) With specific gravity over 0.83 at 20 

C., flashpoint over 85° C. (Cleveland Open 

Cup), and containing not over 80 percent 

of kerosene; 

(b) (1) Others (Fuel Oils containing over 

80 percent but not over 99 percent of 

kerosene); (2) Crude Oil (with specific 

gravity over 0.83 at 20° C., more than 3 

percent light fraction on distillation up to 

150° C., and viscosity over 2° Engler at 

20° C.) 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated October 27, 1947) 


The factors of major economic and fi- 
nancial interest in Costa Rica at the pres- 
ent time center around the foreign-ex- 
change and balance-of-payments ques- 
tions. Present control, effective since 
July 27, 1946, is solely a control over for- 
eign exchange, and import control over 
products has not been put into effect. 
However, import control over products 
has now been proposed. The head of 
the Exchange Control Board stated in 
a press interview on October 9 that im- 
port control might be necessary if im- 
ports continued to increase in volume 
and value. This was followed by an an- 
nouncement in the press on October 14 
that the Government is considering sub- 
mission of an enabling bill to a special 
session of the Congress which may be 
convoked during the month of November. 

The waiting time required to obtain 
authorizations for remittances under 
category 1, that is, of highest priority, 
has lengthened during the present year 
from 3 months as of March 1947 to 6 
months as of October 30. As compared 
with the official buying and selling rates 
of 5.60 and 5.67 colones to the dollar, 
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quotations in the street market during 
recent weeks have been about 6.40 to 6.45 
colones buying and 6.45 to 6.50 selling. 

Upon returning from the recent meet- 
ing of the Boards of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development held at London, the general 
manager of the National Bank of Costa 
Rica announced on October 16 that the 
Fund would send a technical mission, 
probably in November, to study the Costa 
Rican balance-of-payments situation and 
to make recommendations with regard 
thereto. He indicated also that following 
the work of the financial mission, he 
hoped that a stabilization loan of from 
$1,250,000 to $5,000,000 would be forth- 
coming. 

As of September 30, the Issue Depart- 
ment of the National Bank held $2,019,000 
in gold and $2,036,000 in foreign ex- 
change, while commercial banks as of 
the same date held $2,458,000 in foreign 
exchange. 

The Costa Rican Congress, immedi- 
ately prior to adjournment, passed two 
bills which have since been promulgated. 
Law 1053 established a customs sur- 
charge of 1 centimo per kilogram on gen- 
eral merchandise imports, with the ex- 
ception of certain unbleached cottons, 
cotton prints, and drills, and 5 centimos 
per kilogram on luxury goods. Funds 
derived from this source are to be used 
for establishment of a medical school 
in the University of Costa Rica. 

Law No. 1057 increases the internal 
consumption tax on beer, domestic or im- 
ported, by 5 centimos per half bottle or 
half liter. This revenue is to be devoted 
to the support of school children’s dining 
rooms. 

On September 27 the Executive issued 
a new fisheries decree. The local press 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Costa 
Rica commented adversely upon it. The 
effective date of the decree finally was 
suspended on the ground that the budget 
does not include an appropriation for 
establishment of a General Fisheries De- 
partment which was envisaged for ad- 
ministration of the regulations. 

The 1946-47 coffee crop year ended as 
of September 30. The total cash value 
of coffee exports was reported as $10,892,- 
000 as compared with $5,334,000 for the 
1945-46 crop year. Production during 
the crop year just ended was 363,459 
standard 60-kilogram bags, of which 
302,937 were exported. 

Owing to some loss from mildew as a 
result of excessive rain in some growing 
zones, the Coffee Exchange Office has re- 
vised downward its estimate of the 
1947-48'crop to 440,835 standara bags, of 
which approximately 383,000 would be for 
export. On the basis of current quota- 
tions, the Coffee Exchange Board placed 
an estimated export value of about $14,- 





000,000 f. o. b. Costa Rican railroad stg. 
tion on the new crop. 





During the third quarter of 1947 the 
average price for export coffee was $34.89 
per standard 60-kilogram bag f. 9, b. 
Costa Rican railroad station. The aver. 
age price in the like quarter of 1946 was 
$28.49, which means a general price rise 
of $6.31, or 22.1 percent, per bag during 
the 1-year period. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
of the National Bank of Costa Rica 
showed but little change during Septem. 
ber, the index number (1936=100) hay. 
ing been 239.99 for that month as com. 
pared with 239.60 for August. A decline 
in the price index for domestic goods 
from 229.57 to 226.28 was offset by an 
advance in imported merchandise from 
263.98 to 273.32. The latter resulted from 
continuing rises for imported textiles 
(359.95 in August and 380.55 in Septem- 
ber) and for other manufactures (from 
210.056 to 216.66). 





Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated October 30, 1947) 


During October, retail sales in Habana 
and other Cuban cities improved slightly 
as compared with the preceding month, 
although merchants in rural areas re- 
ported a small decline in business volume, 
principally because of heavy rains which 
discouraged farmers from traveling to 
urban centers for shopping purposes. 
Nevertheless, most retailers feel optimis- 
tic with regard to business prospects dur- 
ing the next few months and anticipate 
disposing of heavy stocks of winter goods 
carried over from last year. Stocks of 
certain products, such as automobile ac- 
cessories and hardware, have improved 
somewhat, and others are still in short 
supply. In general, stock positions of 
most consumer goods are substantial but 
not excessive. In contrast with the sharp 
price rise in the United States, local 
wholesale and retail prices have not in- 
creased appreciably despite higher re- 
placement This is attributed 
chiefly to very keen competition in the 
sale of most consumer goods. Through- 
out October, bank collections continued 
excellent and credits remained easy. 
Wages and salaries paid by private in- 
dustry during the first 8 months of 1947 
totaled $318,596,400 compared with $234,- 
207,100 for the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Importers of agricultural equipment 
report that business during the first 9 
months of 1947 more than doubled the 
preceding year’s index for the compar- 
able period, as a result of the availabil- 
ity in the United States of a wider range 
of farm implements and machinery. 
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However, current buying for future de- 
livery has tapered off considerably. New 
and used passenger cars continued to be 
jmported in increasing numbers, despite 
a Cuban customs ruling prohibiting the 
importation by residents of used auto- 
mobiles as “tourist cars.”” Numerous new 
steel-bodied busses of United States 
manufacture also were imported at the 
beginning of October and are already in 
use. Cotton-yarn imports during August 
1947 amounted to 64,414 kilograms, which 
was strikingly below the 157,967 kilo- 
grams imported in August 1946. Con- 
trary to general expectations, heavily in- 
creased cotton-yarn sales have failed to 
materialize with the coming of the fall 
season and, although October imports 
reportedly show a slight increase over 
September shipments, they were still be- 
low last year’s level. 

Private building activity continued to 
lag behind last year’s index, partly be- 
cause of continued shortages of certain 
steel and iron products and partly be- 
cause of high labor costs. Building per- 
mits issued in the Province of Habana 
for the period January through August 
1947 were valued at $13,029,033, compared 
with $24,473,057 issued during the first 
8 months of 1946. Lumber imports for 
the period January through August 1947, 
with the exception of cedar shipments in 
July from Central America, amounted to 
30,927,119 board feet compared with 
23,363,569 board feet for the first 8 
months of 1946, most of which has been 
supplied by the United States. Lumber 
stocks remain heavy while demand con- 
tinues to be affected by the private build- 
ing slump which has prevailed in Cuba 
since the first of the year and by de- 
creased Government construction activ- 
ity. 

During August 1947 there were 24 first- 
run film releases in Habana theatres, of 
which 11 were of United States origin, 7 
were made in Mexico, 3 in England, 2 in 
France, and 1 in Argentina. Of this 
group, United States pictures accounted 
for 54 percent of box-office receipts; 
Mexican, 21 percent; British, 19 percent; 
and Argentine and French, 3 percent 
each. Box-office receipts for the show- 
ing of these films, including two second- 
week hold-overs amounted to $126,490 as 
compared with $131,286 in the preceding 
month for 22 pictures. 

Cuban foreign trade for the first 4 
months of 1947 amounted to $355,029,241, 
as compared with $230,863,302 for the 
corresponding period in 1946. Imports 
for the first 4 months of 1947 were valued 
at $149,258,140 compared with $98,564,- 
144 in the preceding year. Exports for 
the period amounted to $205,771,101 as 
against $132,299,158. 

On October 15 the Cuban Cabinet ap- 
proved a budget of expenditures of $234,- 
518,854 for 1948 against anticipated reve- 
nues of $235,000,000. Proposed expendi- 
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tures represent an increase of approxi- 
mately $21,375,000 over those approved 
by the Cabinet for the year 1947. The 
1948 budget was to be presented to the 
House of Representatives for approval on 
November 1. 

Considerable interest exists among 
commercial and official circles in the In- 
ternational Trade Organization Confer- 
ence recently held at Geneva and in the 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
to be held at Habana beginning Novem- 
ber 21, 1947. The Cuban Government 
has formed an “Auxiliary Commission” 
for the purpose of providing information 
and assistance to delegates, staffs and 
members of the press during the period 
of the conference. A Government ap- 
propriation of $250,000 has been author- 
ized for the expenses of this conference. 

According to latest indications, Cuba 
may have sufficient cane to grind be- 
tween 5,800,000 and 6,400,000 short tons 
of sugar in 1948. The opinion is gaining 
that it cannot market more than 5,000,- 
000 tons and that the size of the crop 
ultimately may have to be restricted. 
Indicative of the direction in which the 
wind is blowing, Cuba On October 22 noti- 
fied the United States Government that 
it still had a surplus of 341,000 tons on 
hand from the 1947 crop. This consti- 
tuted the unsold balance remaining from 
the 336,000 tons which Cuba retained to 
ship to other countries, and from the 
392,000 tons which it retained to fill its 
domestic requirements. Another indica- 
tion is the fact that mill owners and cane 
growers have recently recommended to 
the Government that production of in- 
vert molasses be prohibited in 1948; and 
that the shipping facilities of the three 
large American molasses exporters Op- 
erating in Cuba be placed at the disposal 
of the local sugar industry. Subsequent 
to the foregoing developments, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation took over the 
341,000 short tons “surplus” sugar in 
question, at the standard price of 4.9625 
cents a pound for raw sugar and 6.272 
cents per pound for refined. Of the 
above “surplus” 53,000 tons were refined. 

Growers’ sales of 1946-47 crop tobacco 
during the past month have been brisk, 
following the prolonged lull which 
prompted the Government in August to 
limit the 1947-48 sun-grown output to 
50,000,000 pounds. Currently, the out- 
look for 1947-48 crops is not bright. 
Excessive rains in some areas are de- 
stroying tobacco seedbeds and in others 
are retarding settings. There is also 
some concern over the shortage of am- 
monium sulphate. Growers’ prices in the 
past month are generally lower than 
those of last year. The prices of baled 
first cuttings are $75 or $78 per quintal 
as compared with $80 or $85 last year. 
Banks and local merchants reportedly 
are showing some reluctance to finance 
the new crop. 


September rains delayed the planting 
of winter vegetable crops; but October 
weather has been more favorable for 
their normal development, and farmers 
generally have been able to plant their 
intended acreage. Early tomatoes will be 
available for exportation in November, 
but the shipping of other winter vege- 
tables will not get heavily under way 
until about Christmas. 

Marketings of local livestock and live- 
stock products are approaching the end 
of their peak season, and there are some 
evidences of a possible winter shortage. 

Wheat-flour imports in September 
were 25 percent over those in August. 
Stocks are fully as large as a month ago 
and enough quantitatively to meet 2 to 
3 months’ consumptive requirements. 
The Government recently decreed flex- 
ible price ceilings (instead of the former 
fixed ceilings) for flour, effective Novem- 


‘ber 1; and it also established an Advi- 


sory Wheat Flour Supply and Bread 
Prices Commission to advise the Min- 
ister of Commerce concerning flour sup- 
plies and possible increases in bread ceil- 
ings. This new price policy will enable 
importers to buy flour abroad without 
necessarily incurring losses on domestic 
sales. In view, however, of the generally 
tight world wheat situation, it will not 
in itself insure the arrival of adequate 
supplies; and importers currently are 
fearful of a cut in Cuba’s flour allocation 
from the United States. 

Purchases and importations of rice 
thus far in October have been heavy. 
Importers reportedly have purchased the 
Island’s requirements for more than 4 
months. Supplies are estimated to be 
up to the 100,000,000-pound mark, 
enough for 24% months’ consumption. 
Now that a flexible price-ceiling policy 
also prevails for rice, importers’ pur- 
chases abroad will not be hamstrung by 
fear of losses on the domestic front. 

The labor spotlight was focused on the 
rift within the Cuban Confederation of 
Workers (CTC). By resolution of the 
Minister of Labor, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CTC composed of members 
of the Autentico Party and political inde- 
pendents was officially recognized, and 
the legality of the rival Committee sup- 
ported by the Communists was denied. 
This led the latter to file an adminis- 
trative appeal against the Minister’s res- 
olution and to organize protest move- 
ments culminating? on October 16, in an 
attempted 4-hour general strike in the 
Habana area. The failure of a large 
number of unions to join the strike, how- 
ever, and the prompt intervention of the 
Government rendered the movement 
abortive. Several hundred workers were 
arrested and released after several days, 
pending trial for illegal striking and con- 
spiring against the stability of the Re- 
public. In the meantime the conflict 
between rival labor forces within the CTC 
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is being carried to individual syndicates 
and industrial labor federations, in which 
the struggle for control is being inten- 
sified. 

A Congress of tobacco workers, organ- 
ized by the National Federation of To- 
bacco Workers to discuss ways and means 
of meeting the critical situation of the 
industry due to a sharp drop in demand 
and intensified competition in foreign 
markets, resolved to support mechaniza- 
tion of the industry in the production of 
processed tobacco products for export, 
while going on record against mechani- 
zation for domestic consumption. 

During the period under review, copper 
production was smaller than scheduled 
in consequence of an epidemic of grippe 
at the mines, while manganese and chro- 
mite mining was impeded by heavy rains. 
No important petroleum exploratory 
drilling was performed, but geological 
and geophysical investigations were con- 
tinued. Cuban Government and oil- 
company representatives held numerous 
meetings to work out a satisfactory for- 
mula which would equalize the increases 
in the cost of importing petroleum prod- 
ucts since the local ceiling prices were 
last fixed in July 1946, without increas- 
ing the price to the consumer. There- 
fore, on October 30, the Cabinet approved 
a consumption-tax reduction of 3 cents 
per gallon of gasoline and 2 cents per 
gallon of gas oil or a credit of 2 cents per 
gallon on gas oil sold which may be used 
by the companies in paying taxes and 
duties. 

On October 23 the Cabinet approved 
the promulgation of a decree exempting 
jewelry, watches, shoes, toiletries, toys, 
ladies’ handbags and cigarette cases in 
the low price brackets from the 10 per- 
cent luxury tax tha. was established as 
an emergency measure in 1943. 

Local agents for the Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines have announced the renewal 
of service With two vessels maintaining 
weekly sailings, Habana-Miami-Nassau- 
New York. Sailings will be on Saturdays 
from Habana. 

The Cuban National Transport Com- 
mission has approved the application of 
Cia. Cubana de Aviaci6n, subsidiary of 
Pan American Airways, to fly the routes 
from Habana to New York and Habana 
to Madrid, and the permit now awaits 
Presidential approval. British South 
American Airways has applied to the 
Cuban Department of State for permis- 
sion to fly between the United Kingdom 
and Habana. There are indications that 
the National Transport Commission will 
authorize this air line to make one or 
two “familiarization flights” prior to the 
opening of the World Conference on 
Trade and Employment in Habana on 
November 21 and to bring the British 
delegates to this conference. It is under- 
stood that Air France has also applied 
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to the Cuban Department of State for 
permission to fly between France and 
Cuba. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Alcoholic, Tobacco, and Wood 
Products: New Internal Revenue Tazes Estab- 
lished.—In accordance with the provisions of 
law No. 1538 of October 6, 1947, new internal 
revenue taxes are imposed on alcoholic, to- 
bacco, and wood products imported into the 
Dominican Republic. Effective October 11, 
1947, this law will continue after January 1, 
1948, when the new Dominican Customs Tariff 
law No. 1488 of August 19, 1947, goes into 
effect. Law No. 1538 imposes the following 
taxes, in U. S. currency: 


Tax 

Co per liter__ $1.03 

Alcohol, denatured __- ED cena OS 

Alcohol, methyl ...............do.... 0. 60 
Whisky, brandy, cocktails, blackberry 

and ginger brandy ~---per liter.. 1.08 


Rum, up to 65°, centesimal gage_.do__ 0.72 
Rum, up to 65°, centesimal gage_.do__ 0.78 
Gin, up to 65°, centesimal gage_.do__ 0.90 
Gin, up to 65°, centesimal gage_.do_. 0.96 
Liqueurs, cordials, and any compound 
spirituous liquors, not provided 
eee --per liter... 1.14 
Beer, malt extracts, and all similar bev- 
erages, in wooden receptacles 
per hectoliter__ 4.00 
Beer, in bottles or other than wooden 
receptacles__......__ per hectoliter_. 5.25 
Cigarettes, length up to 7 centimeters 
per 1,0C0_ 3.10 
Cigarettes, length over 7 centimeters, 
and for each 7 centimeters or frac- 
tion thereof............ per 1,000_. 3.50 
Tobacco products, not specified 
per net kilogram - 1. 20 
Timber, lumber, logs, railway ties, 
planks, and beams 
per 1,000 bd. ft__ 17.00 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated November 7, 1947) 


At the end of October, Ecuadoran com- 
mercial activity seemed to be moving out 
of the doldrums into which it had drifted 
for the last several months because of 
the delay in marketing the rice crop 
which is the country’s principal export, 
and because of the temporary suspension 
of normal business during the revolution 
and counter-revolution of August and 
September. Approximately 17,000 met- 
ric tons of rice has been sold to India 
at a price arount $9 per quintal (101.4 
pounds) which is somewhat lower than 
was anticipated earlier. One large ex- 
porter has abandoned the optimistic view 
that rice would sell this year for about 
$13 per quintal, and it is possible that 
others will do likewise and proceed to 
dispose of the Ecuadoran rice surplus. 

Cocoa prices, already at record heights, 
proceeded to establish new records during 


October in response to price rises in the 
world market, and at the month’s eng 
cocoa was quoted in Guayaquil at 536 
sucres per quintal. 

The plans for Guayaquil’s new potable 
water system which had been returneg 
previously by the municipality to the as. 
sociated United States firms for revision 
of costs, were again submitted. This 
time the municipal council accepted the 
plans with only minor recommendations, 
and work is to be initiated immediately, 

The Executive Committee of Highways 
of Guayas Province has signed a con. 
tract with a French construction com. 
pany for technical studies of the dredging 
of the Guayas River to make the port 
again accessible to large vessels. The 
study also will cover the construction of 
various port facilities and improvements, 


French Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


SINO-INDOCHINA ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 


An economic agreement has been con- 
cluded between China and Indochina 
(French law No. 46-1081 of May 17, 1946, 
published in the Journal Officiel de ]’In- 
dochine of September 11, 1947, by order 
246-2740). Among other concessions, 
the agreement grants to the Chinese con- 
tinued rights to enjoy privileges tradi- 
tionally granted them in Indochina, 
namely, entering and leaving the coun- 
try, equal rights under the tax system, 
buying and owning of real property, do- 
ing business, carrying on agricultural 
and fishing enterprises, and engaging in 
river and coastal navigation. 

The taxes assessed the Chinese will not 
be greater than those imposed on Indo- 
chinese nationals; also, their access to 
legal procedures will be on a par with 
French nationals. 

The French Government sets aside in 
the Port of Haiphong, for international 
transit between both countries, a special 
zone, including warehouses, equipment, 
and, if possible, necessary quais, for the 
free transit of goods coming from or go- 
ing into China. The Customs control in 
this zone will be exercised by Chinese 
Customs authority; all other matters, 
such as security and public hygiene, will 
be the duty of the French Administra- 
tion. 

The agreement of October 29, 1903, 
with respect to the Indochinese-Yunnan 
railway, will end with the signing of the 
agreement. The Chinese Government, 
however, repurchases from sums ad- 
vanced it by the French Government, 
the section of the Indochina-Yunnan 
railway between Kunming and Hokeou, 
along with its materials and installations. 

(A translation of the agreement made 
from the French text of the Journal Offi- 
ciel of September 11, 1947, is available 
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upon request to the Far Eastern Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C.) 


French 
North Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange Allocation for Imports into Tu- 
nisia for the Second Half of 1947.—An official 
communique from the Office du Commerce 
Exterieur de Tunisie announces the alloca- 
tion of foreign currencies for the second half 
of 1947 for the importation of goods from 
the United States, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and Switzerland into Tunisia, as reported by 
the American Consulate General, Tunis, on 
September 10, 1947. The communique speci- 
fied that importers had to present their re- 
quests for licenses before September 30, 1947. 

It is understood that the plan covering 
imports into Tunisia from non-French coun- 
tries for the second half of 1947 is not com- 
plete. Imports from the United States other 
than the essential items—such as grain, coal, 
petroleum products, and sugar—are to be 
considerably reduced because of the dollar 
shortage. 

Total allocation for imports from the 
United States is $250,000, to be distributed 
as follows: Mineral chemicals, $10,000; sulfur, 
$45,000; tires, $60,000; various chemicals, 
$5,000; kraft paper bags, $10,000; iron and 
steel, rolled, $20,000; and cotton yarns, 
$100,000. 

The allocation for the United Kingdom is 
mainly for agricultural, mining, and trans- 
mission equipment, as well as for woolens, 
rubber, and asbestos. 

Belgian francs were allocated for chemicals, 
glassware, textiles, paper, hardware, house- 
hold goods, agricultural, industrial, and elec- 
trical equipment, rolling stock, and iron and 
steel. Swiss currency was allocated for table 
fruits, chemicals and dyes, textiles, office 
material and equipment, machinery and tools, 
watches and precision instruments, electrical 
appliances, and vehicles. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Acting Colonial Secretary Announces Plans 
to Cut Imports.—Proposed measures to assist 
the United Kingdom in its present financial 
difficulties were outlined by the Acting Colo- 
nial Secretary of the Gold Coast, who is chair- 
man of a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, in a radio address on September 30, 
1947, 

The proposals fall into three categories: 
(1) The Gold Coast must decrease “dollar” 
purchases as far as possible; (2) imports from 
the United Kingdom of items the latter 
can sell to “dollar areas’’ must also be cur- 
tailed; (3) domestic production must be in- 
creased to expand Gold Coast exports. 

To restrict “dollar” imports, the Gold Coast 
official stated that imports of gasoline would 
be cut by 10 percent, and that imports of 
automotive vehicles (especially passenger 
cars) from “North America” would be cur- 
tailed. Furthermore luxury imports from the 
“dollar areas” would be prohibited and only 
a certain amount of cotton textiles and some 
essential foodstuffs would be permitted to be 
imported from these areas. 

Although the regulations pertaining to the 
various proposals have not been officially re- 
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leased as yet, some steps in this program have 
already been taken. Exchange-control reg- 
ulations governing imports and exports of 
currency required for travel outside the Gold 
Coast were tightened on September 22, and 
as reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 8, 1947, all outstanding import li- 
censes were canceled unless goods covered by 
such licenses were shipped by ceriain dates. 

The reaction to the Acting Colonial Secre- 
tary’s speech was varied. Some apprehension 
was evidenced by traders regarding the effects 
of curtailed imports on prices, the cost of 
living, and domestic production. It was gen- 
erally held, however, that inasmuch as im- 
ports from the United States were already rig- 
idly controlled, the Gold Coast’s import trade 
with the United States would not be too seri- 
ously hampered. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated October 18, 1947) 


A measure of progress toward restora- 
tion of business activity has taken place 
in India since the September rioting and 
civil disturbances. Control of the situa- 
tion at the capital by forces of law and 
order has improved. Attention of the 
Government of India has been centered 
on the problem of refugees, both Mos- 
lems in India wanting to leave for Pakis- 
tan and non-Moslems having to be evac- 
uated to safe places outside of Pakistan. 
The unprecedented magnitude of the 
problem of mass movement and resettle- 
ment of upwards of 4,000,000 people is 
causing much concern to those respon- 
sible for dealing with the economic con- 
sequences of this development. Authori- 
tative opinion considers that the present 
up-rooting and shifting of population in 
northern India and Pakistan with its 
accompanying communal bitterness has 
set back economic development in this 
region by at least 10 years. 

India is now entering a period of such 
critical food shortage that some break- 
down of the rationing system is probable, 
with inevitable famine in numerous 
areas. Late rains occurring in the United 
Provinces and Punjab during September 
caused severe floods which not only de- 
stroyed crops about to be harvested, but 
delayed the planting of winter food crops. 
The critical food shortage is expected to 
last through November or longer, de- 
pending on how much relief can be had 
from imports. (A later communication 
from the Embassy states that by the end 
of October, the Food Ministry reported 
a more optimistic appraisal of the food 
situation.) 

It has become evident that much of 
India’s program for Government- 
planned economic development will now 
have to mark time while the more press- 
ing problems in connection with refugee 
resettlement are receiving attention. It 
is too early to estimate the cost of this 
readjustment of population, but Govern- 


ment aid running into hundreds of crores 
of rupees will doubtless be necessary over 
a period of time. (A crore is 10,000,000.) 

Operating conditions, rolling stock, 
and equipment on the Indian railways 
are in a state verging on a complete 
break-down, according to the report of 
a competent American observer who has 
just completed a 10-weeks’ tour of the 
principal railways and repair shops. He 
states that hundreds of locomotives are 
laid up for want of certain parts which 
the authorities have been unable to ob- 
tain from local manufacturers. The seri- 
ous shortage of coal now threatening 
nearly every part of India as well as 
Pakistan is attributed principally to lack 
of railway transportation. Arrival of 
new locomotives ordered since the war 
will afford some relief, but meanwhile the 
railway situation is reaching a point 
where normal traffic is having to be em- 
bargoed so as to transport food and 
other priority essentials. 

Steps were taken during the past 
month to increase the production of 
cloth, one of India’s prime essentials. 
Production of the coarse varieties of 
cotton cloth has declined chiefly because 
of labor trouble and the unremunerative 
controlled price for coarse- and medium- 
count cloth. A price increase was grant- 
ed to provide greater incentive to the 
mills to increase output. This will result 
in an increase to the consumer of about 
6 annas (12 cents) per yard for fabrics 
made of yarn 30s and over. A fund to be 
derived from the increased prices on fine 
cloth is to be used partly for labor welfare 
and the remainder for subsidizing the 
production of coarse cloth. Critics of the 
Government’s action estimate that an 
increase no larger than 400,000,000 yards 
annually (less than 1 yard per capita) 
may be obtained. The total availability 
of cloth including hand-loom production 
for 1946-47 is estimated at 4,627,000,000 
yards for distribution among 420,000,000 
people. The present shortage is shown 
by comparison with 1938-39 when there 
were 6,223,000,000 yards for 380,000,000 
people. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Minister of Finance of an interim budget 
to be laid before the legislative assembly 
when it convenes in November. Much 
interest attaches to the anticipated out- 
lays which will be needed for defense, 
rehabilitation of evacuees, and other de- 
velopments since the last official esti- 
mates at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

An encouraging feature of the other- 
wise dismal outlook in India is the cfficial 
final jute forecast figure for 1947, indi- 
cating general improvement in yield over 
last year. The total production figure of 
8.444.000 bales compares with 5,552,000 
bales for the preceding crop, an increase 
of 2,892,000 bales. The improved outlook 
for one of India’s most important agri- 
cultural products, as well as for the local 
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jute-manufacturing industry is reflected 
in a better tone in Calcutta and through- 
out Bengal, including a marked reduction 
in communal disorders. 




























































Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control Lifted from Many Items.— 
The High Supply Committee of the Iraq Gov- 
ernment, in order to promote trade, has re- 
moved all restrictions on the exportation of 
an extensive list of commodities, according 
to a notice published in the Iraq Government 
Gazette of August 26,1947. Among the com- 
modities listed are beans, peas, mules, horses, 
camels, Iraqi carpets and rugs, horse blankets, 
Amara silverware, loofa sponges, sesame resi- 
due cakes, woolen yarn, mortar, and lime. 

All cereals with the exception of wheat, 
rice, and their byproducts, which are in short 
supply, were removed from export control on 
August 2. Goat hair was removed from ex- 
port control on September 5. 

Import Duties on Rice and Wheat Abol- 
ished.—The import duty on rice of all kinds 
has been abolished by the Government of 
Iraq, according to Regulation No. 36, pub- 
lished in the official Gazette of August 27, 
1947. This exemption, effective on the date 
of publication, will remain valid for 1 year. 
The duty was 1 fils per net kilogram for rice, 
in the straw or unhusked grains, broken, or 
husked including glazed (1 fils is equivalent 
to $0.004, U. S. currency). 

Another regulation, No. 42, published on 
the same date, likewise abolished for 1 year 
the import duty on wheat, spelt, and meslin 
(unhusked). The duty on these various 
kinds of wheat was 20 percent ad valorem 
under Customs Tariff Law No. 11 of 1933, 
as amended. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Import Surtazes In- 
creased.—The Italian import surtax was in- 
creased on petroleum products by a decree 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale and effec- 
tive as of March 29, 1927. The new rates, in 
lire per 100 kilograms, are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

Crude mineral oils for direct use as fuel in 
boilers and furnaces, 50 (16) and in motors, 
1,275 (850); crude mineral oil for other uses, 
2,145 (1,430); gasoline, 4,000 (2,000); turpen- 
tine substitute, 3,300 (1,620); kerosene, 3,100 
(1,550); gas oils for direct use as fuel, with 
a density of from 0.850 to 0.890 at 15° C., 
2,145 (1,430), and those with a density of 
more than 0.890 at 15° C., 1,275 (850); gas 
oils for other uses, 2,325 (1,550); lubricants, 
white oil, 4,000 (1,600) and other lubricants, 
4,000 (1,430). 

Residues from the processing of crude 
mineral oils, of paraffin tars, lignite, peat 
coal, shale and other allied products, for 
direct use as fuel exclusively in boilers and 
furnaces, 50 (16), plus 10 lire (was 5), per 
each percentual unit of oils distilling up to 
300 degrees in excess of 20 percent but not 
more than 30 percent per 100 kilograms, in 
motors, 1,270 (850), and for other uses, 2,145 
(1,430); solid paraffin, 300 (100). 

Petroleum jelly, natural, 600 (300) and 
artificial, with paraffin base, 2,500 (1,210); 
crude mineral wax, 80 (40); and ceresin, 200 
(100). 

(For previous rates see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 1, 1947. Full information 
is available from the European Division, Of- 
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fice of International Trade, U. S. Department It is reported that no new licenses to im 


of Commerce.) port commodities in the first two categories 
Various Alcohols and Products Containing listed above are being granted by Kenya and 
Alcohols: Import Surtar Increased—The Uganda authorities. However, the present 
Italian import surtax on spirits (ethyl alco- policy is to continue granting import licenses 
hol) and on methyl, propyl, and isopropyl for goods in the other two categories on the 
alcohols was increased—from 20,000 lire to basis of “essentiality and nonavailability jy 
45,000 lire per anhydrous hectoliter at 15.56 the United Kingdom.” 
C.—by a decree of March 21, 1947, published Though the Kenya and Uganda interim 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of March 22, 1947, import control policy generally tightens jm. 
and effective as of the latter date. port restrictions, it is believed that imports 
Likewise representing increases of 125 per- of cotton piece goods from the United States 
cent were the new rates of the import sur- will not be affected, since the licensing pro. 
tax on the following products containing cedure with respect to this item remains 
alcohols or prepared with alcohols (rate in unchanged. 


lire per 100 kilograms): Essential oils and 

essences, terpeneless, 27,000; alcoholic per- e 

fumery, 36,000; transparent soap with ethyl M 

alcohol base, 9,000; and varnishes and enam- €X1CO 

els, fluid or in paste, prepared with ethyl, 

propyl, or isopropyl alcohols, 30,150. Tariffs and Trade Controls 


K Bananas: Export Permit Required.—kx. 
T 6 ‘ ports of bananas from Mexico will be au. 
eny a alle thorized only when covered by an export 
T certificate of plant sanitation, according to 

| 
(ors |; a Government decree of September 10, 1947, 
Pali a published in the Diario Oficial of September 
30, and effective October 1. This is one of 


Tariffs and Trade Controls the various measures contained in the cited 
% decree and instituted in an attempt to con- 
Interim Import Control Policy An- trol and combat the chamusco (sigatoka) 
nounced .—Pending a general revision of the disease in the banana plant. 
import control regulations, Kenya and Ugan- Cotton Seed: Import Subsidy Authorized — 
da have adopted an interim import control A subsidy has been granted on the importa- 
policy under which imported commodities tion of 1,150 metric tons of cotton seed for 
are classed according to their priority of planting in the region of Matamoros, 
need. Four general categories of goods have Tamaulipas, Mexico, according to subsidy 
been set up as follows: (1) Those commodi- concession authorizations Nos. 109 and 110, 
ties on the suspended list, consisting mainly both dated October 23 and published in the 
of “luxury items,” (2) those goods on the re- Diario Oficial of October 29, 1947. The sub- 
stricted list, consisting mainly of “essential sidy is equivalent to 20 percent of the cost 
consumer goods,” (3) “programmed goods,” of importation. Under concession No. 109, 
Such as cotton piece goods, jute goods, cer- 500 metric tons of seed may be imported, the 
tain foodstuffs, and soap oils, and (4) “essen- importation cost of which is not to exceed 
tial goods” from the United Kingdom and 1,040 pesos per metric ton. Concession No. 
other sources. 110 allows the importation of 650 metric tons 

















Mexico’s New Import Tariff Schedule 


Mexico’s import tariff schedule has been revised and reenacted by a Government 
Decree, published November 13, 1947, and effective 30 days later, the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce, reported today. It is understood that 
virtually all import duty rates were raised except those items contained in the United 
States-Mexico Reciprocal Trade Agreement of December 23, 1942. These items are 
bound against increase by the Agreement. 

Except for the Trade Agreement items, which remain specific, the new rates of duty 
are compound—that is, partly specific, expressed in pesos per unit of weight or 
measure, and partly ad valorem. The ad valorem rates are applicable to invoice 
prices or to officially fixed prices, to be set by the Mexican Ministry of Finance, as 
provided in the Decree. Norms for such official prices are to be set forth later in an 
Executive Decree. In cases where invoice prices are lower than officially fixed 
prices, the ad valorem rates will be applied to the higher price. 

The triple aims of “assuring stability of fiscal resources, of contributing to correcting 
the lack of equilibrium in the balance of payments, and of establishing an adequate 
margin of protection for national agriculture and industry” were specifically cited 
by the Mexican Government. 

This upward revision of the Mexican Tariff, which has consisted entirely of specific 
rates of duty, was explained by the Administration as necessary in order to correct 
the situation of relatively declining revenues and diminishing protective incidence 
of the specific rates, the ad valorem equivalents of which have declined with increases 
in the prices of imported goods. 

The new tariff, to some extent, simplifies tariff classifications and reduces the 
number of groups of merchandise. 

It is expected that copies of the new Tariff Decree, as officially published, will 
shortly be available for consultation at the American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Washington 25, D. C.. and at Commerce Department Field Offices. 
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an importation cost not to exceed 
oe ause per metric ton. The seed im~- 
orted must be of registered or certified 
quality in the country of origin. 

Requests for this subsidy must be presented 
by interested Mexican importers to the Eval- 
uating and Subsidy Committee of Foreign 
Trade not later than November 30, 1947, 
and the importation must be effected by 


January 31, 1948. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tightened Import Controls Announced by 
Northern Rhodesian Government.— More 
rigid import controls were Officially an- 
nounced by the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia on October 31, 1947, according to 
a preliminary telegram received from the 
American Consulate General, Johannesburg. 

Under the new regulations, effective on 
October 31, licensing requirements are ex- 
tended to imports from all countries except 
the United Kingdom, its colonies, and the 
Union of South Africa. Reexports from the 
Union of South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia are also made subject to import license 
unless the cost of material and labor in- 
volved in processing the goods for reexport 
in these countries exceeds 25 percent of their 
export value. However, import licenses are 
required for all motor vehicles imported from 
the Union of South Africa. 

The new regulations also provide that all 
outstanding orders on countries coming 
within the license requirement must bé sub- 
mitted to the Director of Civil Supplies at 
Lusaka for review not later than November 
15. It was stated that a new license will be 
granted if the order for goods was placed 
and accepted prior to October 31, provided 
documentary evidence of the order and ac- 
ceptance is lodged with the Director of Civil 
Supplies, and provided further that the 
goods are shipped within 60 days from Octo- 
ber 31 or evidence is submitted to the Di- 
rector that the goods have been consigned 
ex factory or ex warehouse for shipment by 
December 15. Unless new licenses are ob- 
tained for outstanding orders, no foreign 
exchange will be made available to importers 
in Northern Rhodesia, it was reported. 


Nyasa land 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tightened Import Restrictions An- 
nounced.—Measures which the Government 
of Nyasaland was taking to assist the United 
Kingdom in its present financial difficulties 
were outlined in a Government notice pub- 
lished on October 6, 1947, in the Protectorate. 

These measures included the return of all 
unfulfilled outstanding import licenses to the 
Import Controller for revision in the light of 
reappraised import requirements and the 
licensing of all imports on a more rigid inter- 
pretation of essentiality, particularly with 
respect to imports from dollar countries. 

In addition, it was announced that imports 
of certain types of luxury goods would be 
temporarily suspended, regardless of the 
country of origin. The list of these goods 
includes liqueurs, sparkling wines, and min- 
eral waters, certain confectionery, ornamental 
earthenware and glassware, wooden furniture, 
electric washing machines, metal ornaments, 
jewelry and imitation jewelry, and glass 
beads, 


November 22. 1947 
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Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Finance Order Permits Extension of Pay- 
ment Periods for Diamonds.—The Palestine 
Gazette of September 2 announced an exten- 
sion of the periods stipulated by law for the 
payment for diamond exports. A maximum 
period of 4 months after the date of export 
will be allowed for payment of 60 percent of 
the value and 6 months for payment of the 
remainder. 

This new financial regulation, which re- 
vokes the Defence (Finance) (Regulation of 
Payments) (Export of Diamonds) Order 1943, 
Was issued because it was found that consign- 
ments of diamonds exported from Palestine 
were not always taken up by the consignees 
within the 5-month period stipulated in the 
1943 order. The provisions of the new order 
do not apply to diamonds exported as personal 
effects. 

Total exports of cut and polished diamonds 
in 1946 totaled 116,588 carats with a declared 
value of P£5,502,878, of which 98,230 carats 
valued at P£4,628,219, or 84 percent of the 
total value, were exported to the United 
States. (The Palestinian pound is equivalent 
to $4.03, U. S. currency.) 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty Reduced.—The duty 
on gasoline imported into Panama has been 
reduced from $0.175 per gallon to $0.165 by 
decree No. 172 of October 15, 1947, effective 
as of that date. This decree cancels decree 
No. 60 of March 27, 1947. 

The purpose of the reduction is to lower 
the price of gasoline. The price of gasoline 
in Panama, not including the intended reduc- 
tion, is $0.35 a gallon. 

{For announcement of decree No. 60 of 
March 27, 1947, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEFKLY of May 17, 1947.] 

Period Within Which Consular and Ship- 
ping Documents Must Be Presented to Consul 
for Legalization Further Extended .—Effective 
as of January 1, 1948, consular invoices and 
other shipping documents must be presented 
to a Panamanian consul within 5 working 
days of the time of departure of the export- 
ing vessel or be subject to a fine, according 
to decree No. 164 of September 26, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of October 9, 
1947. 

If the shipping documents are presented 
after the 5 days allowed, the Panamanian 
consul will make a notation to the effect 
that double consular fees are to be paid, and 
the person submitting the documents for 
legalization will be required to place his 
signature under this notation. Only after 
this is done will the Panamanian consul 
legalize the documents 

No fines are being imposed for failure to 
submit documents within 72 hours, as re- 
quired by decree No. 87 of May 23, 1947. 

{|For announcement of decree No. 87, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12, 1947.] 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated October 22, 1947) 


The accumulated demand for con- 
sumer goods of all kinds continued to 


sustain business activity at a high level. 
Merchants consider that despite the de- 
pressing effect of nearly 6 months of civil 
war the total volume of retail sales for 
the year, with the recent burst of com- 
mercial activity, will be about as large 
as a year ago. Business confidence 
strengthened noticeably with the quick 
restoration of order throughout the 
country. 

The quebracho-extract manufacturing 
plants were handicapped by a labor 
shortage, and production was below nor- 
mal, but the industry’s original produc- 
tion goal for 1947 apparently will be 
reached. Agricultural production was 
favored by continued good weather and 
well-distributed rainfall, although the 
presence of grasshoppers in large num- 
bers and a shortage of farm workers in 
some areas delayed the preparation of 
the land and interfered with planting. 
The meat-packing industry remained 
depressed, with production of meat prod- 
ucts for the calendar year now estimated 
at about half of last year’s output. 

Grasshoppers did some damage to the 
young cotton plants, but in most areas 
the early plantings showed signs of vig- 
orous growth. Large areas planted to 
beans were affected by swarms of grass- 
hoppers, requiring replanting on many 
farms where the crop was totally de- 
stroyed. Early plantings of corn also 
were badly damaged by grasshoppers, but 
recovery was favored by exceptionally 
good weather conditions. Planting of 
peanuts was delayed because of the 
grasshopper invasion, and it now appears 
probable that little planting of this crop 
will take place before November. 

Sugar production will amount to an 
estimated 15,000 metric tons, or about 50 
percent above average. Harvesting con- 
tinued at a normal rate, and cane yields 
were high, but the sugar content of the 
cane was low because of unusually wet 
weather. At the end of September the 
mills had produced about 10,000 tons. 
Some 2,000 tons of sugar were exported 
to Uruguay. An additional 2,000 tons of 
Sugar will be available if mills meet pro- 
duction estimates. 

Production of garden vegetables has 
been adequate to meet requirements in 
Asuncion and other urban areas. Toma- 
toes were an exception. The quality of 
tomatoes received in the Asuncion 
market was poor, and supplies were in- 
adequate, largely because the tomato 
plants were attacked this year by insects 
and plant diseases to a greater extent 
than usual. The general condition of 
the citrus-fruit groves was described as 
fair. 

An accurate appraisal of the general 
outlook for agriculture seemed depend- 
ent on further news regarding the grass- 
hopper invasion. Efforts were made to 
combat grasshoppers by the use of flame- 
throwers and poisoned bait, and plans 
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were made for using “Gamexane” for the 
first time in Paraguay. The Department 
of Economy intensified its campaign to 
stimulate agricultural production in 
areas which had been affected by civil 
strife. Representatives of the Emer- 
gency Agricultural Production Commit- 
tee visited various parts of the principal 
farming areas. 

Difficulty was experienced in holding 
retail meat prices in Asuncion markets 
within official ceilings, despite Govern- 
ment action some months ago in reserv- 
ing all supplies of Paraguayan cattle for 
domestic consumption. The two meat- 
packing plants which remained in opera- 
tion in September, slaughtering only im- 
ported Argentine cattle, recently closed 
down for the season. That cattle sales 
in Asuncion are insufficient to meet re- 
quirements is attributed to increased 
consumption, due to rising prices for 
other foodstuffs, and to cattle losses dur- 
ing the months of civil strife. Herds 
were dispersed in important cattle- 
raising areas, and ranchers were inclined 
to withhold deliveries of cattle until the 
extent of their losses were better known. 

The volume of river traffic was close 
to normal! levels, and there were no im- 
portant interruptions in other transpor- 
tation and communications services. 
The Government announced plans for 
acquiring six new river vessels for the 
State Merchant Fleet, including two 
petroleum tankers. 

Drilling for oil in the Chaco continued. 
with the second test well of the Union 
Oil Co. of California down to about 5,200 
feet. 

Retail prices for motor fuel were re- 
duced by about 32 percent following the 
receipt in September of ample supplies 
of gasoline. Motor-vehicle traffic in 
Asuncion and on the highways increased 
considerably. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated November 7, 1947) 


As a result of the Government’s new 
and much stricter policy becoming effec- 
tive in early October, Peruvian import 
trade faces a period of sharp readjust- 
ment. Although theoretically required 
from the beginning of Peru’s trade-con- 
trol program, import licenses have not 
been essential at all times for customs- 
clearance purposes, and for several weeks 
beginning last July all imported goods 
not purchased with official exchange were 
exempted expressly from licensing pro- 
cedures. 

In an abrupt and complete change of 
policy, however, the Government an- 
’ nounced in late August that as of October 
1, licenses would be required for all mer- 
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chandise shipments to Peru, without ex- 
ception. Moreover, licenses have since 
been restricted severely to higher priority 
“essential”? goods. Although the volume 
of new orders currently placed is probably 
at a postwar low, stocks on hand and 
licensed shipments en route should prove 
generally sufficient for several months’ 
needs. Meanwhile, United States ex- 
porters would well be advised to ship only 
against duly licensed orders for which 
satisfactory payment is assured. 

On October 23, it was announced that 
during the next import-license applica- 
tion period, November 1 to 10, applica- 
tions would be received for priority 
groups A-1 (foods) and A-2 (drugs) 
only; that applications now pending for 
groups A-3, A-4, A-5, and B would be 
processed in November. The reason 
given for this action is the shortage of 
exchange. 

Although the supplies of foreign ex- 
change continued to be insufficient to 
meet demand, the expiration on October 
4, of the period granted for coverage of 
all pending orders and the suspension of 
further issuance of import permits pro- 
viding for payment with unofficial ex- 
change forced rates down in the free- 
exchange market. Quotations declined 
from 18.30 soles per dollar on Septem- 
ber 30 to 15.50 soles on October 31. 

Foreign-exchange purchase permits 
have been curtailed appreciably during 
the period January to September of 1947. 
Permits valued at $100,800,000 were 
granted during that period, as against 
$120,700,000 in the first 9 months of 1946. 
Of the $100,800,000 granted in 1947, Gov- 
ernment expenditures absorbed $21,000,- 
000, or 21 percent, of total exchange sup- 
plies, in comparison with only $5,600,000, 
or 4.6 percent, in the like period of 1946. 

Net foreign-exchange receipts of all 
banks from exports amounted to $12,700,- 
000 in September, compared with $13,- 
400 000 in August and a monthly average 
of $11,500,000 for the first 9 months of 
1947. Sales of $11,800,000 in September 
were smaller than in any month this year, 
except February, March, and June, and 
reflect the results of the Government's 
new policy of restricting imports. 

The free-exchange market regulations 
of August 12, 1947, were modified slightly 
by a decree of October 28 which provides 
that (a) hotels and travel and touring 
agencies may deal in foreign exchange 
when authorized to do so; (b) transac- 
tions in foreign exchange must be sub- 
stantiated by certification showing rates 
and amounts exchanged: ‘c) exchange 
brokers may not carry over more than 
$1,000 at the close of each business day; 
(d) the Superintendency of Banks is au- 
thorized to suspend permits to deal in 
foreign exchange of those infringing 
such regulations. 

Imports in July totaled 54,027 metric 
tons valued at 88,854,666 soles (the sol is 











equal officially to $0.1538 U. S. curreney) 
compared with 47,907 metric tons valyeg 
at 69,127,804 soles in July 1946. Exports 
in July 1947 were 121,830 metric tons 


valued at 70,518,169 soles compared with | 
88,887 metric tons valued at 70,487,349 | 


soles in July 1946. 

Entries for the first 7 months of 194) 
aggregated 331,640 metric tons value 
at 600,512,836 soles compared with 315, 
410 metric tons valued at 420,468,271 soles 
received in the corresponding period of 
1946. Exports during January-July 
1947 were 905,759 metric tons valued at 
542,392,391 soles compared with 943,798 
metric tons valued at 515,365,940 soles in 
the first 7 months of 1946. 

During the first 9 months of 1947 pro. 
duction of crude oil amounted to 9,470.- 
924 barrels and natural gasoline to 
745.451 barrels, as compared with 9,344. 
344 barrels and 787,421 barrels, respec. 
tively, in the like period of 1946. 

Weather conditions affecting agricul- 
ture have been normal, but it is too early 
yet to forecast whether the coastal area 
will escape a repetition of the drought 
which reduced seriously the 1947 output 
of cotton and rice. The rainy season 
has begun in the Sierra, with planting 
actively under way. 

The latest estimate of the 1947 cotton 
crop is 1,250,000 quintals (1 quintal= 
101.43 pounds) compared with 1,549,178 
in 1946, and a prewar level above 1,800,- 
000 quintals. Insects as well as drought 
caused heavy losses this year. Recent 
planting indicates that the 1948 cotton 
area may be about the same as in 1947, 
and, in an effort to improve yields, 
growers are striving to assure the ade- 
quate importation of insecticides. Par- 
ticular interest is being shown in the use 
of a specially prepared mixture of ben- 
zene hexachloride and calcium arsenate, 
which has given exceptionally good con- 
trol in 1947 field tests. 

Sugar growers are concerned over the 
process of adjustment to lower export 
prices, which already have dropped to 
$5.15 per 46 kilograms compared with $8 
early in 1947. In public statements, 
growers have pointed out that the in- 
dustry has been selling sugar in the do- 
mestic market at ceiling prices consider- 
ably under the cost of production and 
that consumers now are taking more 
than 40 percent of the crop compared 
with 25 percent in 1942. Consumer 
groups allege, however, that the impact 
of lower export prices is absorbed partly 
in the progressive export tax, and that 
profits from export sales are still ample 
for maintenance of low domestic prices. 

Food supplies appear adequate for 
usual consumption, but there is much 
pressure on prices and availability as a 
consequence of monetary _ inflation. 
Current stocks of wheat and prospective 
imports assure bread supplies through 
January 1948, although the outlook is 
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poor for imports after that date. Rice 
distribution is being limited on a monthly 
pasis as the 1947 crop was 10 to 20 per- 
cent less than demand. Meat frequently 
is scarce in Lima, but consumption ap- 
pears normal in other regions. Sugar 
scarcity is common because of the limited 
quota for domestic consumption. 

Of interest in the field of aviation was 
the beginning of Panagra’s new sleeper 
express service on Octboer 11. This ex- 
press flight was christened the “Inter- 
American” and will utilize Douglas 
DC-6’s. 

Peruvian International Airways is now 
offering direct service between Santiago, 
Chile, and New York and voted to in- 
capital from $4,800,000 to 
$9,500,000. One-third of its capital se- 
curities must at all times be held by 
Peruvian nationals and at no time may 
nationals of another country obtain 
majority control. 

Officials of the British Government 
have been in Lima for several weeks for 
the purpose of negotiating a bilateral 
air-transport agreement with Peru. At 
present the British South American Air- 
ways is furnishing once-weekly service 
between Lima and London under a tem- 
porary operations permit. 

After some delay, the Matarani Mari- 
time Terminal was inaugurated officially 
on October 4. The opening ceremonies 
were attended by prominent Peruvian 
and Bolivian Government officials. When 
eventually connected via La Joya with 
the railroad to Arequipa and La Paz, it is 
expected that Matarani will replace 
Mollendo as the principal port of South- 
ern Peru. 


crease its 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Periodicals and Advertisements 
Imposition of Tax.—A tax of 2 percent was 
established on the selling price of foreign 
periodicals, and on advertisements published 
in local periodicals, by law No. 10674 of Oc- 
tober 5, 1945 


Supreme Decrees of July 10, 1947, and Sep- 


tember 8, 1947, implement law No. 10674 as 
follows: 
(a) Tax on Foreign Periodicals. The tax 


of 2 percent on the selling price of foreign 
periodicals applies only to those copies sold 
through newsboys and street vendors. Dis- 
tributors of foreign publications subject 
to this tax are required to register such 
publications with the Superintendency of 
Taxes, to keep a detailed sales book of all 
transactions, and to submit quarterly a 
sworn statement to the Superintendency 
showing the quantity sold and the amount 
of tax payable. 

(b) Tax on Advertisements. The tax 
applies to all advertisements inserted in 
daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, quar- 
terly, semiannual, or annual publications, 
except those appearing in almanacs, cal- 
endars, guides, and similar material. Edi- 
tors of publications carrying advertising are 
required to register their periodicals with 
the Superintendency of Taxes, keep a reg- 
ister of advertisements, and submit a quar- 
terly statement, similar to that mentioned 
above, showing the amount of taxes pay- 
able. 
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A period of 60 days from July 10, 1947, 
was granted by the Government for compli- 
ance with these regulations. 


Spain 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Vehicles: Temporary Surcharge on Imports 
Increased.—The temporary surcharge of 30 
percent ad valorem, which was established 
by an official order of May 6, 1947, on imports 
into Spain of machinery, apparatus, and ve- 
hicles (listed in class V of the Spanish Cus- 
toms Tariff schedule), has been increased to 
70 percent for vehicles, according to a tele- 
gram from the United States Embassy, Ma- 
drid, received on October 16, 1947. It is 
reported that imports from Switzerland are 
surcharged 43 percent regardless of class, and 
that there are no other exceptions from the 
30 percent surcharge at present. 

(Details of the order of May 6, which au- 
thorized increases in this tax up to 70 percent, 
were published in the FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 19, 1947.) 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Expiration Date of Import Licenses—To 
avoid possible misunderstandings on the part 
of foreign traders, the British Board of Trade 
recently reaffirmed its decision on the expi- 
ration date of import licenses. Goods being 
imported into the United Kingdom under an 
individual import license must be landed 
at a United Kingdom port and cleared 
through customs on or before the date on 
which the license expires. 

Customs officials are allowed some discre- 
tion in admitting goods after the expira- 
tion date of the license when it is clearly 
apparent that the shipment was delayed 
through circumstances beyond the control 
of the importer and the shipper. However, 
all exporters to the United Kingdom should 
make certain before shipping that the im- 
port license covering the merchandise is 
valid. If there is any doubt as to whether 
the goods will clear customs in a United 
Kingdom port prior to the expiration of the 
license, the British importer should be in- 
structed to obtain an extension of the license 
by applying to the Import License Depart- 
ment of the British Board of Trade, 189 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. Although re- 
newals usually may be obtained without 
difficulty, exporters to the United Kingdom 
should continue to make every effort to ship 
well within the validity date of the license, 
which is usually for a 3-month period. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Anglo-Uruguayan Financial Agreement Pre- 
sented to Legislature for Approval.—The 
Anglo-Uruguayan Financial Agreement signed 
in London on July 15, 1947, providing for the 
disposition of the blocked sterling balances 
accumulated by Uruguay during the war in 
the amount of £17,000,000, was presented by 
the Executive to the General Assembly of 
Uruguay for approval, in a message dated 
October 17, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 31, 1947. 

In his message, the President minimized 
the effect upon the Agreement of the British 
decision to suspend convertibility of pounds 
sterling on August 31, 1947, pointing out that 


other advantages made the approval of the 
Agreement desirable. 

(For announcement of the terms of the 
agreement signed on July 15, 1947, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 23, 1947.) 

Application of Preferential Exchange Rates 
to Exports—Certain Uruguayan industries 
may be granted preferential exchange treat- 
ment in order to encourage the sale of their 
products abroad, according to a decree dated 
September 25, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 3, 1947. 

To receive this preferential treatment, in- 
dustries producing goods for export must be 
registered with the Export-Import Control 
Commission. This Commission will deter- 
mine the quantity of the product to be ex- 
ported, the amount to depend on the quan- 
tity needed for the domestic market. Export 
quotas for these products will be fixed peri- 
odically by the President. 

The rates of exchange established will range 
from 1.519 to 1.78 pesos to the dollar, and will 
be determihed with reference to the raw ma- 
terials used, labor employed, prices in foreign 
markets, and the production costs and selling 
prices of the industries concerned. Individ- 
ual export authorizations and the rates of 
exchange applicable will be valid for 1 year. 

Although the use of special foreign ex- 
change rates designed to favor certain exports 
is not new in Uruguay, this decree represents 
the first official attempt to base them on 
statistics compiled from the statements of 
manufacturers. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated November 6, 1947) 


Although the Central Bank’s foreign- 
exchange holdings remain large and ex- 
panding petroleum production assures a@ 
continued large exchange income, Gov- 
ernment uneasiness over a smal] foreign- 
exchange deficit at the close of October 
caused bankers to consider establishing 
a form of voluntary exchange restric- 
tions. This would be intended to reduce 
reported heavy exports of dollar and 
bolivar exchange and to lessen the pos- 
sibility of the Government’s imposing an 
official exchange control. As petroleum 
production reached a new record volume 
during October, prospective increases in 
oil royalties and industry income-tax 
payments, based on a recent rise in price 
of crude, brought anticipated Federal 
revenues closer to budget requirements. 
Meanwhile, improvement in farm-crop 
prospects and a quickening in commer- 
cial collections and payments seemed to 
forecast bettered conditions generally. 

Commercial activity was uneven. 
Trade was reported slow by importers of 
hardware, household wares, electrical 
materials and fixtures, cotton textiles, 
automobile parts, and some other con- 
sumer items, but good in the case of of- 
fice machines and equipment, technical 
equipment of all kinds, and machinery 
in general. The foodstuffs trade was 
said to be active, with no important 
shortages, and the supply of fats and oils 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, ALGERIA 


Increased power facilities and new 
equipment may enable Algeria’s principal 
producer of phosphate rock, the Com- 
pagnie des Phosphates de Constantine, to 
attain an output of 700,000 metric tons in 
1947. In 1946, the company produced 
555,600 tons, an increase of 46 percent 
over 1945 output. The higher showing for 
1946 was due largely to the extension of 
the standard-gage railway from Bone to 
Kouif, the chief producing center. To- 
tal production in Algeria in 1946 was 
584,825 tons, and exports amounted to 
510,150 tons. Australia, France, and 
Germany were the leading purchasers. 

Shortages of labor, higher production 
costs, and competition from other pro- 
ducing areas are giving the industry con- 
siderable concern. 


ARGENTINA May GRANT EXCHANGE PERMITS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND INSECTI- 
CIDES 


Industrial chemicals and insecticides 
are among the products for which the 
Central Bank of Argentina has an- 
nounced it will consider the granting of 
exchange permits. This measure is 
understood to be a provisional One, pend- 
ing further study. 


PLANT IN AUSTRALIA REOPENS 


The plant of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, near Sydney, Australia, resumed 
production the latter part of August after 
a 10-month work stoppage attributed to 
labor difficulties. 


CANADIAN PLANT To BE CONVERTED TO 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Zinc oxide and other chemicals will be 
produced at a plant which has been pur- 
chased from the Canadian War Assets 
Corporation, according to a Dominion 
Government press release. Operations 
are under way to convert the facilities 
to chemical production. The plant, lo- 
cated at Cap de la Medeleine, Quebec, 
Canada, is expected to employ at least 
200 workers and may employ double that 
number within 2 years. 


CANADIAN IMPORT VALUES UP 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 8 months of 
1947 were approximately $14,000,000 
greater in value than those in the cor- 
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responding period of 1946, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $75,559,000 and $61,548,000, 
respectively. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The only sulfur mines in operation on 
the Dodecanese Islands—those at Nis- 
iro—are producing 1,000 to 3,000 metric 
tons of sulfur ore annually. The average 
sulfur content is 35 percent. 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


Iran’s chemical industry has been de- 
veloped to a very limited extent, consid- 
ering the variety of raw materials avail- 
able, according to the foreign press. A 
factory at Tehran produces tar and ben- 
zol, and there is an installation at Shir- 
gah for creosoting railway ties. The 
Government plant at Parchin produces 
sulfuric and nitric acids, industrial 
alcohol, ether, explosives, and paraffin. 


UTILIZATION OF JAPAN’S BENZENE IMPORTS 


The 2,000 metric tons of benzene re- 
cently imported into Japan will be used 
principally in the production of coal- 
tar intermediates. phenol, and chloro- 
benezene for dyes, pharmaceuticals, and 
synthetic resins. 


DYE DEMAND IN U. K 


Demand for dyes, especially vat dyes. 
in the United Kingdom continues heavy 
and producers can barely supply domes- 
tic requirements and the more essential 
export orders. The trade estimates that 
90 to 95 percent of domestic needs is 
being met. 


PHILIPPINE FERTILIZER NEEDS 


The Sugar Administration of the Re- 
public of the Philippines estimates that 
approximately 55,000 short tons of fer- 
tilizer will be required for the 1948—49 
crop. 


PRODUCTION OF DIRECT DYES, JAPAN 


In the first part of October, Japan’s 
output of direct dyes hit a new high 
since the occupation. A leading manu- 
facturer has completed large-scale plant 
rehabilitation and begun production of 
the dyes, which are in demand princi- 
pally for finishing cotton textiles for 
export. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


The African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries plant at Natal, South Africa, 


is expected to be completed in 1948 ata 
cost of £1,000,000; it will produce about 
1,000 tons of fertilizer daily, according 
to a foreign chemical publication. An. 
nual output of superphosphate will be 
320,000 tons, approximately four times 
the amount produced in South Africa in 
1939. Current production of superphos. 
phate from all sources is less than 150. 
000 tons annually. 


URUGUAYAN CHEMICAL AND DruG IMPorts 


Uruguay's imports of chemicals and 
drugs in the first half of 1947 rose in 
value to $1,196,000 from $674,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1946, according 
to official customs statistics. Imports of 
these products in the second quarters of 
1946 and 1947 totaled $646,000 and $393.- 
000, respectively. 


EXPECTED EXPANSION IN OUTPUT, UrRuGUaAy 


Salamar’s project to extract and proc- 
ess Marine salts in Uruguay is reported 
to be making satisfactory progress. At 
the plant in the Department of Rocha 
it is hoped eventually to produce sodium 
chloride and bromide, magnesium chlo- 
ride and sulfate, and potassium chloride. 

The corporation is capitalized at $525,- 
000 and received technical and engineer- 
ing assistance from the United States. 
Some of the machinery was obtained 
from war surplus stocks in Panama. 


Kleetrical 
Machinery 


MANUFACTURE OF TURBINES, U.S.S.R. 


Increased production of turbines from 
the Ural Hydro-Equipment Plant at 
Sysert, Sverdlovsk Province, U. S. S. R., 
has been reported in the Soviet press. 
There was an output of 100 turbines in 
the first 8 months of 1947, compared with 
11 in 1944. The plant’s three hundredth 
turbine reportedly was completed re- 
cently. 

Small turbines for rural electrification 
are made by this plant for collective 
farms of Sverdlovsk Province, of Altai, 
the Kirghiz S. S. R., and of the Ukraine. 
Centrifuga! pumps also are being manu- 
factured. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s Hydrographic Office has 
proposed a _  25,000,000-peso irrigation 
plan, over a 10-year period, for the irri- 
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gation of 100,000 hectares of land and the 
development of 2,600 kilowatts of elec- 
trical energy. 

The hydroelectrification of the Que- 
quay River, at an estimated cost of 
11,000,000 pesos, is being advocated by a 
prominent Uruguayan engineer, who es- 
timates that 70,000,000 kilowatts would 
be generated annually. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
Crops AND Exports, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1946-47 coffee crop of the Domini- 
can Republic is estimated to have yielded 
325,000 bags of 60 kilograms each of 
coffee. The crop probably would have 
been larger if excessive rains had not 
hindered the gathering and drying of 
the coffee in some districts. The 1945-46 
crop probably did not exceed 250,000 
bags. 

Exports of raw coffee during the first 6 
months of 1947 amounted to 6,111,153 
kilograms valued at $2,723,702 as com+ 
pared with 5,173,633 kilograms valued at 
$1,607,890 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. 

The exportation of roasted coffee dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 almost 
ceased, whereas exports of roasted coffee 
during the first 6 months of 1946 were 
in appreciable quantities. Probably be- 
cause of the declining prices in the United 
States market, there were no applications 
for permission to export coffee to the 
United States during May. 


CONDITION OF PLANTATIONS, JAVA AND 
SUMATRA 


In 1942 Java coffee plantations cov- 
ered 161,100 acres. The principal coffee- 
producing areas of Java are in the east- 
ern part of the island, and it is estimated 
that almost two-thirds of the crop is 
normally grown in regions which have 
now been reoccupied by the Dutch. In 
the Besoeki district of East Java, an im- 
portant center of coffee cultivation, the 
plantations are for the most part re- 
ported in good condition, with an ex- 
ceptionally high yield expected this year. 
The Japanese, however, had uprooted a 
large number of coffee trees in this sec- 
tion to make way for other crops, so that 
despite an unusually high yield, total 
production in that region is not expected 
to equal the normal prewar output. 
Coffee estates in the Malang district of 
East Java are said to have been exten- 
sively damaged and many of them were 
Still in Republican hands in early Sep- 
tember. 

About 8,000 metric tons of old-stock 
coffee have been encountered in East 
Java, and it is believed that as much 
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again may still be in the hands of local 
dealers. However, since no definite in- 
formation has as yet been received, it is 
too early to estimate the quantities that 
may become available for export. 

Information is also lacking regarding 
the condition of native coffee gardens on 
the east coast of Sumatra, although it is 
assumed that these have suffered from 
neglect during the past 5 years and that 
most of the coffee stocks in that region 
have been clandestinely exported. 


Dairy Products 


MILK PRODUCTIONS AND PROCESSING, 
COLOMBIA 


The past 5 years have brought exten- 
sive improvements in dairy herds in Co- 
lombia. Several thousand head of pure- 
bred and high-grade dairy cattle were 
imported during that period. Holstein- 
Friesian, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, and 
Guernsey breeds have been included in 
these importations, many of which have 
traveled from Canada and the United 
States by air. 

No statistics on the number of dairy 
cattle or on milk production are avail- 
able, but some livestock authorities esti- 
mate that 2,500,000 cows are milked. 
These cows probably do not average 
more than 1% liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) of milk per day during the 5 to 
7 months they are milked. On the other 
hand, an increasing number of herds in 
the Bogota area have cows averaging 20 
to 30 liters of milk per day. 

The manufacture of powdered and 
condensed milk begun in May 1946 by 
one company. The plant, located in the 
Cauca Valley, has become an important 
factor in stimulating milk production 
throughout the valley. By the end of 
1946, almost 300,000 pounds of powdered 
milk, and more than 10,000 pounds of 
sweetened condensed milk had been pro- 
duced. The company reports that it is 
receiving daily deliveries of well over 
20,000 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) of raw milk. For the year 1947, 
it is expected that the factory output 
will amount to 1,580,000 pounds of pow- 
dered milk, and about 700,000 pounds of 
condensed milk. Since imports in pre- 
vious years ran about 800,000 to 900,000 
kilograms of milk products, the need for 
imports of processed milk, except evapo- 
rated milk, may diminish. 

Milk pasteurization plants are operat- 
ing in Bogota, Medellin, and on a smaller 
scale in some other cities in Colombia. 
One of the Bogota plants is being mod- 
ernized and expanded. Another Bogota 
plant was closed in April 1947, owing to 
financial difficulties. This plant was 
opened in July 1944, with some Govern- 
ment support. It was also engaged in 
the production of powdered milk, and in 
1946 produced nearly 600,000 pounds. 


There is some indication that the Bogota 
milk producers’ cooperatives will reopen 
the plant before the end of 1947. 


Grains and Products 


BurMA’s EXPORT QUOTA OF RICE FILLED 


Burma had already completed the 
shipment of its export quota of 750,000 
tons of rice for the season ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, according to the Burma 
press of September 21, 1947, and it was 
“quite confident of meeting the next sea- 
son’s export quota of 1,500,000 tons.” 


WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CANADA 


Wheat-flour production in Canada 
during the-1946—47 crop year ended July 
31, 1947, topped all previous records, 
amounting to 28,518,602 barrels, as com- 
pared with 26,435,341 barrels in the pre- 
ceding year. Exports of wheat flour dur- 
ing the 1946-47 crop year also reached 
an all-time high of 17,660,109 barrels, an 
increase of 3,873,932 barrels over the 
1945-46 crop year. 


MAIZE-CROp ESTIMATE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The latest estimate of the 1946-47 
maize crop in the Union of South Africa 
is 25,800,000 bags, of 200 pounds each, as 
compared with the 1945-46 crop of 18,- 
131,000 bags. Asa result, the native food 
position for 1947-48 is expected to be 
relatively good. Hog slaughter for 1948 
probably will approximate 585,000 head 
as against 520,000 head in 1947. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND PLANTED AREA 
INCREASE, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of wheat in the Union of 
South Africa in the 1946-47 crop year 
totaled 4,428,000 bags (200 pounds each) 
as compared with 2,848,000 bags in 
1945-46. 

Widespread rains in the fall were fa- 
vorable to preparation of land for wheat 
for the 1947-48 crop. The area planted 
is 318,990,000 acres, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate, as against 307,015,506 
acres in 1946-47, or an increase of ap- 
proximately 4 percent. 


Spices and Related Products 
INCREASE IN THE ZANZIBAR CLOVE-BAG LEVY 


Decree No. 7 enacted in Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate, British East Africa, amends the 
Clove Decree, 1938, by increasing the 
maximum amount of the clove-bag levy 
from 50 cents (approximately 10 cents 
United States currency) to ls. for each 
100 pounds of cloves exported. The 
Government notice, effective from March 
6, 1947, authorizes an impost at the max- 
imum rate. 

It is understood that this 150 percent 
increase in the clove-bag levy was ne- 
cessitated by the fact that the Clove 
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Growers Association found that proceeds 
from collections at the previcus rate (col- 
lected at 40 cents per 100 pounds rather 
than the maximum) was insufficient to 
defray expenditures incurred in supply- 
ing and distributing gunny bags (as has 
been its practice for many years past) to 
persons engaged in the clove industry. 
Even if the maximum rate of 50 cents had 
been imposed, the proceeds would still 
have been inadequate. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR-BEET CULTIVATION, GREECE 


For many years all of the sugar used 
in Greece has been imported, and a large 
amount of foreign exchange has been 
used for this purpose. The prewar av- 
erage (1935-39) imports were 71,943 met- 
ric tons with an average annual value 
of $3,000,000. During the Axis occupa- 
tion, imports stopped almost completely 
and in 1944 dropped to 5,356 tons; im- 
ports in 1946, including UNRRA ship- 
ments, rose to 41,114 tons. 

Greek crop specialists say there is no 
reason why sugar beets should not thrive 
on the irrigated fields of Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Thrace, if proper soil man- 
agement, and disease and pest controls 
are practiced. 

A sugar-beet factory of 4,600 to 6,000 
tons capacity is under consideration by 
the Panhellenic Confederation of Unions 
of Cooperatives in Macedonia to deter- 
mine the feasibility of producing at least 
a part of the annual sugar requirements 
of Greece. 

The factory would be financed by the 
Agricultural Bank and operated by a 
farmer cooperative union. Sugar-beet 
acreage will be contracted with farmers 
at prices designed to make production 
equally profitable as compared with al- 
ternative crops. 

Besides saving foreign exchange, sug- 
ar-beet production in Greece would fit 
into a rotation system with winter wheat. 
Greek farmers prefer crops Which fur- 
nish maximum employment for the farm 
family. Sugar beets with their large 
amount of hand labor for thinning, cul- 
tivation, and harvest, meet this require- 
ment. Sugar beets also would increase 
supplies of farm livestock feed in the 
form of beet tops and beet pulp either 
wet or dried. 

The long-time program, according to 
Ministry of Agriculture officials, envis- 
ages establishment of 7 to 10 sugar-beet 
factories with a total capacity of 70,000 
to 90,000 tons of sugar. However, private 
capital for such a large investment is not 
expected to be available until political 
affairs in Greece become stabilized and 
Greek farmers have demonstrated that 
sugar-beet production has a definite 
place in their cropping system. 
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General Products 


Toys ExportTep From U. S. 


United States exports of children’s 
wheel goods during the first three quar- 
ters of 1947 were at an annual rate of 
more than 22 times the total exports 
of these items in 1946. Important mar- 
kets were Canada, Venezuela, the Re- 
public of Philippines, Mexico, and Cuba. 

The Union of South Africa, Venezuela, 
and Mexico, in the order named were 
the principal outlets for dolls and parts. 

Principal export markets for mechani- 
cal toys were Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

Many countries import United States 
toy parts for use in the domestic pro- 
duction or assembly of toys. Principal 
markets for parts were Canada, Sweden, 
the Union of South Africa, Argentina, 
and Cuba. 

The following table shows the kind of 
toys, by value, exported from the United 
States during the year 1946 and the first 
9 months of 1947: 


United States Exports of Toys and Games 


January- 
Septem 


ber 1947 
Dolls and doll parts $1, 140, 168 $700, 475 
Children’s wheel goods 500, 345 | 1,010, 427 
Mechanical toys and parts 989,051 | 1, 188, 838 
Metal toys, other than mechan- 
ical ‘ 1,466,143 1,717,891 
Wooden toys, other than 
mechanical 442, 279 230, 863 
Other toys and parts (except 
rubber 6,958,399 | 4,977,762 
Total 11, 496, 385 9, $16, 256 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Report No. FT 410, sec. J. 


U. S. Exports OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


Should the export of United States 
clocks and watches continue at the rate 
shown during the first 9 months of the 
year, it is estimated that 1947 exports 
will exceed $14,000,000. Exports during 
the 9 months’ period are given in an 
accompanying table. 

Canada continues to be our important 
outlet for electric alarms, and the Union 
of South Africa for 1-day alarm clocks. 

United States exports of jeweled 
watches in 1947 will doubtless double 
those of 1946. Imported watch move- 
ments which are cased and packaged in 
this country are considered as domestic 
products. It is not possible, therefore, 
tc ascertain the export volume repre- 
sented by jeweled watches wholly pro- 
duced in the United States. 

The Republic of Philippines, our prin- 
cipal market for jeweled watches, im- 
ported more than $1,000,000 worth in the 
first 9 months of the year. Mexico was 
our second market during the first half 
of the year, but the temporary suspen- 
sion in July of Mexican imports will 
change the position of that country in the 
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market. Hong Kong ranked thirg in | 
importance. 


b 
Nonjeweled-watch exports will Prob. | 


ably exceed $1,000,000 during 1947. prin. | 
cipal markets for this commodity are the 
Union of South Africa and several] Latin 
American countries. 


United States Exports of Clocks ana 
Watches 


| January. 
1946 Septem. 
| ber 1947 


Commodity 


Clocks: | 
Electric $495, 124 | $1, 056 
One-day alarms 1, 185, 500 | 2' 081 te 
Mantel, novelty and wall 37,245 | ' 103) sys 
Other clocks and parts... 260, C6 377, 459 


Subtotal , 978, 785 | 3, 598 I 


= 


Watches 
Nonjeweled 
Jeweled 
Parts 


439, 218 | 
, 870, 618 
, 232, 311 


809, O87 
2, 964,743 
1, 913, 414 


4,542, 147 | 
22, 910 


5, 514, 169 


Subtotal 
C hronome ters 
Time recorders 


5, 687, 244 

10, 363 
1, 674, 94 
Grand total 


| 12,058,011 | 10, 971, 81 
| 





Source 


merce, Report FT 410, see. J 


STaMp SALE BY VENDING MACHINES, 
VENEZUELA 


Postage-stamp vending machines may 
now be installed throughout Venezuela, 
according to a decree of October 8, 1947. 
All types of stamps for postal use will be 
sold in this manner. No machine may 


Bureau of Census, U.S. Departme ntof Com | 


be employed without the prior approval | 


by resolution of the Ministry of F.nance, 
to which the right of importation of all 
such machines is to be reserved. 


JEWELRY Exports, U. S. 


Exports of jewelry from the United 
States declined during the first 9 months 
of 1947. (The restriction placed on the 
importation of luxury items by many 
countries was doubtless responsible.) 
Based on the 9 months’ rate, it is esti- 
mated that total exports of jewelry dur- 
ing the year will approximate only 
$23,000,000 compared with more than 
$27,009,000 in 1946. Exports during the 
9-month period are shown in an accom- 
panying table. 

Mexico has been the leading market 
for precious jewelry, but since the ban 
was placed on the issuance of import 
permits by that country in July 1947 
United States exports have decreased. 

Canada was our principal market for 
men’s jewelry and Brazil was second in 
importance in this field. 

Mexico also imported almost $1,000,- 
000 worth of “women’s jewelry other than 
solid gold and platinum” in the first 8 
months of 1947. Canada and Brazil tied 
for second place. 

It is estimated that exports of jewelry 
findings, parts, and materials will exceed 
the 1946 volume. The Republic of Philip- 
pines continue to be our chief outlet for 
these items, Canada following closely. 
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Hong Kong and India are also good out- 
lets for jewelry findings. 


United States Exports - Jewelry 


7 | | January- 


Commodity 1946 fe ptembe r 
‘ 





Gold and platinum jewe ary " | $5, 524, 193 | | $2, 914, 808 
ry, except gok ant 
Me eam. heap | 3, 280, 812 | 2, 289, 398 
Women’s jewelry, except gold re He ; 
and platinum ’ | 6,956, 501 | 5, 418, 010 
pacts, cigarette cases an Bore 
Orghters, vanities, and thelike.| 3, 234, 786 | 1, 965 5, 243 
Subtotal 18, 996, 692 | 12, 587, 45 
Men's je welry, except metal 484, 633 222, 565 
Women’s jewelry, except mets il 3, 221, 123 1, 272, ‘atid 
Compacts, except meti a] 2, 233, 746 884, 609 
Subtotal 


939, 502 2, 380, 228 
839. 149 2, 565, 016 


Jewelry findings | 


Grand total | 27,775, 343 | 17, 532, 703 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Report FT 410, sec. J 
ExporTsS OF WRITING INSTRUMENTS 
From U. S. 


India was by far the most important 
outlet for United States writing instru- 
ments during the first three quarters of 
1947. 

Mexico and India were the leading im- 
porters of mechanical pencils; sizablé 
quantities went also to Sweden, Brazil, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

Exports of wood-cased pencils (black 
and colored lead) increased noticeably 
within the period, India, the Republic of 
Philippines, and Hong Kong being the 
principal outlets. 

India, Hong Kong, and the Republic 
of Philippines were also heavy importers 
of fountain pens. Brazil, Sweden, and 
South Africa followed in the order 
named. 


United States Exports of Writing 
Instruments 


January 
Commodity 1946 


September 
1947 

Mechanical pencils 
Plastic $2, 161,218 | $2,124, 001 
Other than plastic 332, 144 372, 048 
Leads 602, 623 707, 122 
Parts 349, 744 186, 135 

Wood-cased pencils 
Black lead 4,041, 734 5, 358, 953 
Colored lead 1,512,428 | 2, 139, 318 
Crayons 783,202 | 509, 694 

Fountain pens: | 

Plastic 14, 884, 138 | 16, 619, 965 
Other than plastic 5, SOL, 384 3, 451, 642 
Parts 1, 351, 300 1, 233, 725 
Metallic pen points 1,150,899 | 1, 470, 049 
Grand total 32, 970, 811 | 34, 172, 652 
Source: Bureau of Census Report, U. S. Department 


of Comme rece, FT 410, sec. J. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL OuTPuT To INCREASE IN INDIA 


Two electric pig-iron furnaces to be 
installed by the Mysore Steel Works at 
Bhadravati, India, will have a combined 
daily output of about 200 long tons of 
pig iron. This amount, added to the 
present daily capacity of more than 200 
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long tons of steel ingots, is expected to 
enable the Mysore Steel Works to over- 
come present shortages of steel in that 
State in about 3 years, when the new 
plant is completed. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


During the first 8 months of 1947 Ar- 
gentina exported 3,469,095 cattle hides, 
115,804 horsehides, 3,649 bales of goat- 
skins: (about 815 pounds each), 305 bales 
of kidskins, 5,050 bales of sheepskins 
(about 880 pounds each), 13 metric tons 
of pickled hogskins, 5.121 tons of other 
pickled skins, and 3,314 tons of tanned 
hides, according to trade sources. 


NIGERIAN EXportTs TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Nigeria to the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1947 included 363 tons of sheep and 
lamb skins, valued at $566,068; 923 tons 
of goat and kid skins, valued at $2,400,- 
600; and 887 pieces of reptile skins valued 
at $1,311. 


Tunisia’Ss ImporTs From U. S. 


During 1946 Tunisia imported from 
the United Siates 18,031 kilograms of 
whole tanned hides, 595 kilograms of 
women’s leather shoes, 38 kilograms of 
men’s leather shoes, and 3,828 kilograms 
of transmission belting. 


Lumber and 
Products 


UNMANUFACTURED Woop IMPORTED INTO 
BarBADOs, B. W. I. 


Imports of unmanufactured wood into 
Barbados, British West Indies, totaled 
3,196,143 board feet during the first quar- 
ter of 1947, compared with 1,247,418 
board feet in the corresponding period 
of 1946, reports a foreign-trade journal. 
The imports consisted chiefly of Douglas 
fir and pitch pine. 


Locs SCALED, PoLES AND RaAILWAy TIES 
PRODUCED, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Logs scaled in British Columbia, Can- 
ada, during the first 6 months of 1947 
totaled 1,835,783,000 board feet, com- 
pared with 1,252,296,000 board feet in 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year and the previous high of 1,395,- 
242,000 board feet in the first 6 months 
of 1944. 

Production of poles and _ piling 
amounted to 21,878,000 lineal feet in the 
first half of 1947, compared with 25,- 
437,000 feet in the corresponding period 
of 1946 and 7,585,000 feet in the first 6 
months of 1945. Although production 


of railway ties decreased slightly to 254,- 
494 units from 255,134 units in the first 
half of 1946, it represented a consider- 
able increase over the first half of 1945 
when the output was 223,766 units. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


SHARK-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The shark-liver-oil industry was re- 
vitalized in India during the war, reports 
a British journal. In August 1940, a fac- 
tory was started at Calicut in the Madras 
Presidency in Southwestern India. This 
was followed by development of the in- 
dustry in Bombay, Travancore, Sind, and 
Baroda. 

Research work conducted at Tanur 
Experimental Station of the Madras 
Fisheries Department, in collaboration 
and consultation with the Nutrition Re- 
search Laboratories, Coonoor, and with 
experts from other lands, have revealed 
that Indian shark and sawfish liver oils 
are very rich sources of vitamin A. 
When the Nazis invaded Norway in 
World War II and imports of cod-liver 
oil from that country were stopped, at- 
tention was turned to domestic sources 
of vitamins A and D. 


EXPORTS OF PsPAIN AND GuM ARABIC, 
TANGANYIKA 


During May 1947, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory exported 375 hundredweight of 
papain. Of this total, the United States 
took 250 hundredweight and Kenya and 
Uganda (combined), 125 hundredweight. 
In the same month, Tanganyika’s ex- 
ports of gum arabic and copal totaled 92 
tons. British India took 49 tons; Kenya 
and Uganda, 13°tons; the United King- 
dom, 5 tons; the Union of South Africa, 
3 tons. 


REDUCTION IN PENICILLIN Exports, U. K. 


Production of penicillin is increasing 
rapidly in the United Kingdom, reports 
the British press. The Ministry of Sup- 
ply stated late in September that exports 
of this medicinal represented 40 percent 
of production. However, this export rate 
was to be reduced temporarily to 30 per- 
cent of output, to help supply the con- 
tinuing unsatisfied domestic demand. 


SEAWEED SUPPLIES, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Asso- 
ciation opened a central research station 
at Musselburgh. This center has two 
substations—one at Oban and the other 
in Orkney—to carry on practical inves- 
tigation into the gathering and process- 
ing of seaweed. 

There is an extensive supply of seaweed 
around Great Britain. With adequate 
equipment to harvest the plant effi- 
ciently, the Association believes that an 
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important new industry can be developed 
in Scotland, replacing imported prod- 
ucts, and encouraging, in turn, the crea- 
tion of new localized industries in Scot- 
land. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


PROBLEM IN INDIA’S SHELLAC INDUSTRY 


The Indian shellac industry faces a 
serious problem as a result of develop- 
ments in the production of synthetic 
resins, according to the foreign press. 
Normally, in addition to the 30,000 work- 
ers who purify the crude lac, many fam- 
ilies are employed by the industry in col- 
lecting the material from the trees. 


ROSIN EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


In the first 6 months of 1947, Portugal 
exported 31,000 metric tons of rosin, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The United 
Kingdom took 16,500 tons. 


Office Equipment 


IMPORTS INTO MARTINIQUE AND GUADELOUPE 
PERMITTED 


As a result of the Franco-Swedish com- 
mercial agreement of June 21, 1947, the 
Prefects of Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies, have announced that 
import permits will be granted for the 
purchase of a certain number of type- 
writers and calculating machines from 
Sweden. 


Oilseeds 


SUNFLOWER-SEED PRODUCTION, MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


A record sunflower-seed crop, possibly 
between 18,000,000 and 19,000,000 pounds, 
from 24,000 acres, was estimated by the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, 
about the middle of September. The 
yield will be about 5,000,000 pounds in 
excess of production in 1946. The sun- 
flower crop, wholly in south-central Man- 
itoba, requires two or three hard frosts 
to mature it, and harvesting was expected 
to begin by the end of September. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN PAINT AND VARNISH IMPORTS 


In the first 8 months of 1947, Canada’s 
imports of paint and varnish were more 
than $2,000,000 greater in value than 
those in the period January-August 1946, 
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according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Totals were $8,625,000 and 
$6,494,000, respectively. 


IMPORTANT Raw MATERIALS AVAILABLE, 
NORWAY 


Domestic sources supply the Norwegian 
paint industry with two important mate- 
rials. These are titanium pigments, 
which are produced from Norwegian il- 
menite, and fish oil, which is employed 
principally in conjunction with tung oil 
and phenolic resins. The oil also has im- 
portant use as an extender for linseed 
oil, which is particularly scarce as flax 
is not grown in Norway. 

Fish oil is plentiful. Its use is an 
established practice in paint factories, 
but experiments are still being con- 
ducted: A/S Monopol is especially inter- 
ested in this subject. 


PERU’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Peruvian paint production in 1945 
was about 1,570 metric tons and con- 
sumption, 2,660. About 500 tons of lin- 
seed oil are used annually; one-fifth to 
one-third of this amount is produced 
domestically. 

The figures given are trade estimates. 
The Peruvian Government does not pub- 
lish statistics on the paint industry. 


SITUATION FOR WHITE LEAD, POLAND 


Poland now has an exportable surplus 
of 7,000 to 10,000 metric tons of white 
lead annually, according to the foreign 
press. Production in 1947 is expected to 
total 13,000 tons, compared with the pre- 
war Output of 8,000 to 10,000 tons. Do- 
mestic requirements are estimated at 
3,000 tons. Denmark and the U.S.S.R. 
have purchased 1,000 tons each this year. 
Other buyers include the Netherlands, 
Norway, Palestine, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 

EXPANSION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


As a result of a recent agreement be- 
tween two leading British paint com- 
panies, a subsidiary will be set up in 
South Africa with the establishment in 
Durban of a new factory for the manu- 
facture of industrial paints and var- 
nishes not now made in the Union, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Another plant may be erected in 
Port Elizabeth to supply the special 
needs of the motor industry and expan- 
sion in other centers will follow, it is 
stated. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS SHARPLY REDUCED 


In order to conserve dollar exchange 
in Australia, imports of newsprint from 
the United States and Canada are being 
reduced 30 percent, according to a de- 


cision of the Australian Cabinet in Sep. 
tember. An order previously placed for 
60,000 tons to be delivered before the end 
of 1947 was reduced to 45,000 tons, 
Newsprint imports during the first 8 
months of 1947 were estimated at 108 099 
tons, and were not expected to eXceg, 
153,000 tons for the entire year. Canada 
and Newfoundland have been the only 
suppliers so far this year. 

Although members of the paper trade 
applied for an import quota of 250,000 
tons for 1948, newsprint imports haye 
been set definitely at 122,250 tons, 

The following paper items are included 
in the list of commodities prohibited 
from importation: Carbon, cartridge 
cellophane for wrapping, cigarette paper, 
copying, cover and pressings, duplicat. 
ing, gummed sheets and rolls, marble 
and foil vegetable parchment, roofing 
and sheathing, surface-coated and box. 
cover paper, fruit-wrapping, paper hang. 
ings and wallpaper, paper for use in the 
manufacture of toilet paper, carton and 
container boards, and paper patterns ex- 
cept master patterns. Items to be ad. 


mitted only in reduced volume include 
and | 


tissue paper for paper patterns, 
writing and printing paper. 


PuLPWwoop CuT SOMEWHAT INCREASED, 








QUEBEC, CANADA 


The pulpwood cut in the Quebec area 
of Canada has been slightly higher so 
far this year than in 1946. The strong 
demand has continued, and prices gen- 
erally remained firm. The shortage of 
freight cars hampered the delivery of 
pulpwood to the mills during the third 
quarter of 1947. 


FINLAND’S EXPORTS OF CELLULOSE AND 
LUMBER TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Under terms of the trade agreement 
between Finland and Czechoslovakia, 
signed in October 1947 and valid for 1 
year, cellulose and lumber are among the 
commodities to be supplied by Finland 
in exchange for Czechoslovak goods 


Woop-Pu.Lp anp NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Principal imports into Portugal in 1946 
included approximately 18,500 short tons 
of wood pulp and waste materials and 
8,400 tons of newsprint. In 1938 about 
16,000 tons of wood pulp and waste ma- 
terials and 8,300 tons of newsprint were 
received. 


Radio and 
Television 


CEYLON’S IMPORTS OF RaDIO RECEIVING 
SETS 


Imports of radio receiving sets into 
Ceylon during 1945, 1946, and the first 6 
months of 1947 were as follows: 
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Ceylon’s Imports of Radio Receiving Sets 


(Value in 
Country ia 
Number | \ 
United States ; 343 
United Kingdom oO 
Netherlands 
Australia i 
Other 
Total 1417 
: One rupee=approximately $0.30 United States currency. 
Source: Ceylon Customs Returns, 1945, 1946, and June 1 


Railway 


Equipment 


New TRACK-MAINTENANCE VEHICLE To BE 
UsED IN U. K. 

A special track-maintenance vehicle 
is being built at Swinton, England, to fa- 
cilitate the work of relaying railway 
track in the Severn Tunnel. This ve- 
hicle, with two Diesel electric hoists, re- 
portedly can take preassembled track into 
the confined space of the tunnel, place it 
in position, and take the old track out. 
A reduction in the amount of labor re- 
quired for maintenance also is expected 
to result from use of this vehicle. 


Shipbuildi 
ADDITIONAL VESSELS BEING ACQUIRED BY 
PORTUGAL 


A navigation company, operating tank 
ships only, has been formed in Portugal 
with a view to maintaining an assured 
regular supply of combustible liquids. 

Five tankers have been transferred to 
the company, and with a plan for the 
eventual operation of a fleet of seven, 
the Portuguese hope to eliminate their 
dependence on outside interests for 
tanker space. 

Three vessels, reported to be the largest 
ever built in the United States for use in 
cod fishing, are under construction in 
Newburgh, N. Y., for a Portuguese firm 
which plans to use them off the Grand 
Banks. 

Measuring 234 feet in length and of 
2,500 gross tons each, the vessels are 
equipped with Diesel motors of 1,000 
horsepower to operate at a normal speed 
of 11 knots an hour. They will have a 
capacity for 600 tons of fish and will be 
equipped to remain at sea for 5 months. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Brazil’s total exports of rosewood oil 
during the first 5 months of 1947 
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rupees !) 

1946 First 6 months, 1947 

falue) =| Number Value Number | Value 
67,622 | 195 61, 156 21 17, 515 
305, 562 4, 932 861, 310 2, 166 | 583, 393 
1, 365 104 30, 332 174 | 33, 713 
108 11, 967 AQ) | 30, 796 
2, 140 | 132 28, 176 3 44, 078 
376, 659 5, 471 992, 941 2, 404 709, 495 


047. 


amounted to 55 metric tons, valued at 
10,332,000 cruzeiros, as compared with 
107 metric tons valued at 18,428,000 
cruzeirOos in the like period of 1946. 

Brazilian exports of citrus oils declined 
to 22 metric tons valued at 1,541,009 
cruzeiros in the first 5 months of 1947, as 
compared with 49 metric tons valued at 
3,202,000 cruzeiros during the first 5 
months of 1946. 

Imports of vegetable essences into 
Brazil during the first 4 months of 1947 
amounted to 19 metric tons valued at 
4,182,000 cruzeiros. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, imports amounted to 


the same number of tons but with a 
slightly higher value, or 4,654,000 
cruzeiros. 


Brazil’s imports of synthetic essences 
for perfumes during the first 4 months 
of 1947 totaled 18 metric tons valued at 
7,985,000 cruzeiros, as compared with 21 
tons valued at 13,128,000 cruzeiros in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


SALES OF COSMETICS AND PERFUMES, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sales of cosmetics and perfumes in the 
Dominican Republic in the first 4 months 
of 1947 had a value of $1,186,959. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND SALES, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


During August 1947, the quantity of 
soap manufactured in Singapore was 
33,603 hundredweight, and in the Ma- 
layan Union, 16,418 hundredweight. 
From January through August 1947, the 
cumulative amount manufactured in 
Singapore was 234,251 hundredweight, 
and the corresponding figure for the 
Malayan Union was 148,307 hundred- 
weight. 

The total quantity of soap sold in both 
Singapore and the Malayan Union was 
30,746 hundredweight in August 1947. 
During the first 8 months of the year, 
the amount was 262,728 hundredweight. 

Stocks of soap at the end of August 
1947 amounted to 15,998 hundredweight 
in Singapore, and 6,549 hundredweight 
in the Malayan Union. 

Exports of washing soap from Malaya 
during August 1947 totaled 12,453 hun- 
dredweight, the chief destinations being 
Hong Kong, 6,410 hundredweight; Su- 


matra, 1,819 hundredweight; and Cy- 
prus, 1,537 hundredweight. A total of 
1,004 hundredweight of toilet soap and 
964 hundredweight of other sorts was 
also exported from Malaya in August 
1947. These shipments went to nearby 
islands. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, FRANCE 


During the second quarter of 1947, 
declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District in France 
to the United States included the follow- 
ing items: Geranium oil, $61,270; oil of 
ylang-ylang, $56,105; lavender oil, 
$12,000; and other essential oils, $221. 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


The firm of Julius Richter, Jr., 
Bergisch-Gladbach, British Zone of Ger- 
many, which manufactures chemical- 
technical goods, mainly soap and soda, 
was granted a special operating permit, 
reports the British press. This concern 
is now working at 80 percent of capacity 
and employs 300 workers. O. Neynaber 
& Co., A. G., Bremerhaven, recently be- 
gan the manufacture of soap in coopera- 
tion with the firm of Gebr. Albrecht, 
Bremen. Production of olein, stearine, 
and cod-liver oil was reintroduced. 

The Deutsche-Fettsaure-Werke, Wit- 
ten, formerly Imhausen & Co., recently 
began the manufacture of fatty acids. 
At present 600 tons are to be produced 
monthly. The Krupp Motor Fuel Works, 
at Wanne-Eickel, is supplying the paraf- 
fin residue. Fats for technical purposes 
and soap manufacture are being pro- 
duced initially together with limited 
quantities of edible fat. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


The 1946 agricultural program of the 
Tela Railroad in Honduras included the 
planting at Lancetilla of 342 acres of 
ylang-ylang trees which are now in pro- 
duction. The trees are cut back to a 
height of 6 feet to facilitate the harvest 
of the blossoms. 

In addition, there are 875 acres of 
other essential-oil-bearing crops at 
Lancetilla. In 1946 output of citronella 
oil amounted to 107,579 pounds, and 
lemongrass oil to 4,569 pounds. A plant 
for processing citronella oil also is lo- 
cated at the same town. 


REDUCTION IN RETAIL PRICES OF 
TOILETRIES, U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet Minister of Trade has re- 
duced retail prices of perfumery and cos- 
metic products, following an increase in 
the output of Russian factories producing 
toilet preparations, states the foreign 
press. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, PARAGUAY 


During the first 8 months of 1947 ex- 
ports of Guaiacwood oil from Paraguay 
to the United States amounted to 3,860 
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kilograms, valued at $11,293, compared 
with 2,040 kilograms valued at $9,837 in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

Exports of petitgrain oil from Paraguay 
to the United States in the first 8 months 
of 1947 totaled 33,713 kilograms valued 
at $181,389, as compared with 63,780 kilo- 
grams valued at $392,733 in the like 
months of 1946. 


MONTHLY Imports oF Soap, U. K. 


Imports of all types of soap into Great 
Britain in July 1947 amounted to 512 
hundredweight, valued at £2,703, in com- 
parison with 36 hundredweight, valued 
at £246, in July 1946, reports the British 
press. Average monthly soap imports in 
1938 amounted to 14,755 hundredweight, 
valued at £52,525. 


EXPORTS OF COSMETICS, U. K. 


During the first 7 months of 1947, the 
average monthly value of exports of Brit- 
ish cosmetics was £315,000, reports the 
British press. With the exception of Feb- 
ruary, the monthly rate rose steadily, 
£371,000 being the July figure. The value 
for July is exceptionally high, because of 
the special efforts to move: goods into 
such markets as India and Egypt. The 
continuance of this high level will require 
maximum promotional activity on the 
part of exporters. 

The export target set by the British 
Government for the cosmetic industry is 
£400,000 per month by July 1948. 


CLOVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ZANZIBAR 


Although higher than in the preceding 
quarter, Zanzibar’s exports of clove-stem 
and other clove oil during the second 
quarter of 1947 were still insufficient to 
meet the demand, especially from the 
United Kingdom, reports the British 
press. From April through June 1947, 
total clove-oil exports amounted to 122,- 
105 pounds, compared with 80,983 pounds 
in the January-March period. The 
United Kingdom was the chief destina- 
tion in both quarters. For the 12 months 
ended June 30, exports of these oils were 
433,538 pounds. 

During the second quarter of 1947, 
1,534,648 pounds of material were dis- 
tilled, as compared with 1,468,071 pounds 
in the preceding 3-month period. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, BELGIUM 


Belgium’s 1947 flax-fiber production is 
estimated at 120,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 190,000 tons in 1946. 

Consumption of raw fibers, except 
hemp, during the first 6 months of 
1947 continued above prewar levels. 
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Production of yarns during the first 6 
months of 1947, with the 1938 average 
monthly figures in parentheses, was esti- 
mated as follows: Cotton, 40,649 metric 
tons (6,256); wool, 21,522 tons (2,149); 
jute, 18,114 tons (2,557); flax, 4,457 tons 
(686) ; hemp, 1,392 tons (650). 
Production of cloth of all kinds during 
the first 5 months of 1947 amounted to 
55,590 metric tons, of which cotton cloth 
and mixtures accounted for 28,733 tons; 
linen, 4,089 tons; woolen, 10,036 tons; 
rayon, 1,549 tons; and jute 11,183 tons. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Cotton production in Australia in 
1946-47 is estimated at 1,500 bales (of 
500 pounds), as compared with 2,372 
bales in 1945-46. 

Imports of cotton in 1946-47 amounted 
to 34,687,082 pounds, as compared with 
26,493 514 pounds in 1945-46. The United 
States furnished 4,533,444 pounds; India, 
14,162,280 pounds: Brazil, 10,507,006 
pounds; and Egypt, 3,341,734 pounds. 

Consumption of raw cotton by the spin- 
ning mills during the year ended June 
30, 1947, is estimated at 28,026,000 
pounds. 

In 1946 spindies in place increased to 
191,047 and looms to 2,671, as compared 
with 91,146 and 1,251, respectively, in 
1939. 

Production of cotton yarn totaled 24,- 
000,000 pounds in 1945-46. Estimated 
requirements of cotton yarn by the weav- 
ing mills during the year ending June 30, 
1948, are placed at 33,000,000 pounds. 
Local spinners hope to produce 24 000,- 
000 pounds, and the remainder is ex- 
pected to be imported. 

Imports of cotton yarn totaled 5,298,- 
000 pounds in 1945-46, as compared with 
8,880,000 pounds in 1944-45. Imports of 
piece goods in 1945-46 declined to ap- 
proximately 143,657,000 square yards 
from 249,000,000 square yards in 194445. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Imports of rayon staple fiber into Can- 
ada increased to 9,219,412 pounds in the 
first 8 months of 1947, from 6,523,656 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. The United States supplied 
458,748 pounds; the United Kingdom, 
5,350,528 pounds; Netherlands, 1,259,090 
pounds; Switzerland, 1,254,095 pounds; 
Belgium, 475,962 pounds; Italy, 330,687 
pounds; and Sweden, 90,302 pounds. 

Rayon filament yarn imports increased 
substantially during the first 8 months 
of 1947, amounting to 3,994,903 pounds 
as compared with 3,282,928 pounds in the 
corresponding 1946 period. Shipments 
from the United States totaled “1,011,454 





pounds, and from the United Kingdon 
2,783,724 pounds. 

Imports of rayon woven fabrics in the 
first 8 months of 1947 amounted to 3,795. 
311 pounds, almost doubling the cory, 
sponding 1946 imports of 1,954,999 
pounds. The United States supplig 
2,595,658 pounds and the United King. 
dom 1,120,743 pounds. 

Knitted rayon-fabric imports jp. 
creased to 605,728 pounds in the first g 
months of 1947, as compared with 383,653 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. The United States furnished 499. 
121 pounds and the United Kingdom 
99,488 pounds. 

Consumption of rayon filament yarns 
in 1946 totaled 28,543,000 pound. 
Makers of broad-woven fabrics ag. 
counted for 16,590,000 pounds and tire 
fabrics for 5,973,000 pounds. Consump. 
tion of spun-rayon yarns totaled 9,111. 
300 pounds, including 8,698,000 pounds 
in broad-woven fabrics. 

The 1946 consumption of nylon yarns 
amounted to 1,388,300 pounds, including 
1,011,000 pounds in full-fashioned ho- | 
siery and 257,000 pounds in broad-wovep i 
fabrics. ' 





NYLON-YARN PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of nylon yarn in France in- 
creased to 25 tons in June 1947, as com- 
pared with 16 tons in January, according 
to a foreign trade publication. It is used 
chiefly for hosiery, almost all of which 
is exported. 





Wool and Products 


SPINNING MILLS IN OPERATION, BRITISH 
ZONE, GERMANY 


Spinning mills in the British Zone of , 
Germany, as of October 1947, numbered 
125, comprising 12 worsted mills, with 
126,000 spindles; 112 woolen mills, with 
231,000 spindles; and 1 small _ hair- 
spinning mill, with approximately 1,000 
spindles, according to a foreign trade 
publication. Of the total of 358,000 
spindles, 280,000 were in operation in 
July 1947. 


—— el 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


LINE-FIBER AND TOW PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Production of line fiber in Australia 
declined to 2,269 tons during the year 
ended June 30, 1947, as compared with 
2,791 tons in the corresponding period of 
1945-46. 
tons, as compared with 4,965 tons in the 
same respective periods. 


Exports OF COIR YARN AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS, CEYLON 


Exports of coir yarn from Ceylon to- 
taled 12,600 hundredweight during the 
first 4 months of 1947, as compared with 

(Continued on p. 31) 


Output of tow totaled 4,327 | 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in ‘Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Canada Shuts Down on New 
Nonscheduled Air Services 


At a recent meeting of the Canadian 
Air Industries and Transportation Asso- 
ciation, R. A. C. Henry, Chairman of the 
Canadian Air Transport Board, an- 
nounced that during the period Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, to April 30, 1948, the Board 
would not receive any more applications 
for nonscheduled services in Canada. In 
cases where operators can show extreme 
urgency, the Board may make an excep- 
tion, however. 

The Board has taken this position in 
order to determine whether there are 
now enough nonscheduled operators in 
Canada to serve the public interest. In 
this connection, Mr. Henry pointed out 
that evidence indicates that the situa- 
tion regarding nonscheduled operations 
in Canada has been deteriorating during 
the past several months. 


Royal Dutch Airlines 
Inaugurate New Service 


Additional air line connections between 
Marseille, France, and foreign countries 
were inaugurated on October 6, 1947, 
when the Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 
began their regular service connecting 
Amsterdam with Lydda, Palestine, via 
Marseille and Rome. Two trips each 
week are scheduled, and the flying time 
between Marseille and Amsterdam has 
been reduced to 3 hours and 30 minutes. 
KLM will use Douglas ‘‘Skymasters”’ in 
this service. 7 


Manila’s Electric Power 
Shortage Greatly Relieved 


The total capacity of the Caliraya hy- 
droelectric power plant in the Manila 
area was increased to 29,000 kilowatts 
when the second generator was put into 
operation on October 20. 

The plant is owned by the Philippine 
Government and operated by the Na- 
tional Power Corp. The energy produced 
by the plant is distributed to various 
towns in the Provinces of Laguna and 
Rizal, and sold to the Manila Electric Co. 
for distribution in Manila, Quezon City, 
Rizal City, and adjoining municipalities. 
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With the opening of this second unit, 
together with the Manila Electric Co.’s 
Botolan hydroelectric plant, and the “Im- 


pedance,” a floating thermal plant, re- 
lieves to a certain degree, the power 
shortage in the Manila area. Additions 
also are being made to the Co.’s Botolan 
hydro and the Blaidsdell thermal plants 
in Manila. 


Civil Aviation in Italy 
Faces Keen Competition 


Keen competition appears to be devel- 
oping among civil-aviation companies in 
Italy, particularly between the Aerolinee 
Italiane Internazionali (ALITALIA) and 
Linee Aeree Italiane (LAI) with reference 
to the pending concession by the Italian 
Government of external routes to the two 
companies. The British European Air- 
ways Corp. (BEAC), a chosen instrument 
of the British Government, has a 40-per- 
cent interest in ALITALIA, whereas the 
American air line, Trans-World Airlines 
(TWA), has a 40-percent interest in LAI. 
According to reports from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rome, ALITALIA, which is cap- 
italized at 900,000,000 lire (US$3,600,000) 
in contrast to LAI’s capitalization of only 
200,000,000 lire (US$800,000) , is planning 
to increase its capital to 2,500,000,000 lire 
(US$10,000,000). 


Big Commercial Transmitter 
Being Built at Fernando Po 


The Inter-Continental Broadcasting 
Co. is building a powerful commercial 
transmitter at Mosula, Fernando Po 
Island, according to newspaper articles 
from Madrid, Spain. This big short- 
wave transmitter will have a 200-kw. out- 
put into the antenna, and the outgoing 
waves will be beamed from Mosula to- 
ward Europe, the United States, South 
America, and Africa. The incoming sig- 
nal strength in the receivers located in 
the aforementioned countries will be at a 
high level. In this way it will be possible 
to establish a contact with most of the 
world. The company already has begun 
to appoint representatives and to open 
branch offices in New York City, Buenos 
Aires, Brussels, Lausanne, Milan, Lisbon, 
Paris, and other places. 





The voice of Radio Atlantica is planned 
to reach all the corners of the earth 
spreading Spanish music, with their stock 
of 55,000 ‘recordings. Commercial ad- 
vertisements will range from American 
industries to Spanish shops located in 
Madrid. A 48-acre site has been selected 
near Mosula, Fernando Po Island, to erect 
the antennas which will be about 2,100 
feet above sea level. Central studios will 
be located in Madrid with direct commu- 
nication to Mosula. The preparation of 
the programs will be at Madrid and other 
Spanish provincial capitals and will be 
recorded on records of magnetophon wire 
and dispatched by plane to Mosula. The 
programs will be broadcast in all lan- 
guages, but particularly Spanish, English, 
German, Portuguese, Italian, and French. 


Czechoslovak Shipping Firm 
Opens Netherlands Office 


Mezidopra, a freight-forwarding com- 
pany in Prague, Czechoslovakia, had an- 
nounced the establishment of an office in 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, in conjunction 
with Expeditiebedrijf v/h van Oppen & 
Co. N. V. of Rotterdam. The new con- 
cern will operate in the Netherlands 
under the name “N. V. Mezidopra,” and 
will have a branch office in Amsterdam. 


Norway Forced To Ration 
Power To Supply Industry 


A system of rationing has been put 
into effect in an effort to forestall a se- 
rious shortage of electric power for in- 
dustrial uses in the Oslo area and other 
communities in east-central Norway. 
The curtailed hydroelectric production 
is due to the subnormal snowfall during 
the winter of 1946-47 and the unusually 
hot dry summer just ended. 

The water supply in western Norway 
has been normal, but this will not afford 
relief because, aside from the fact that 
the major power plants are not located in 
that area, power cannot be diverted from 
there to the east-central region. 

The chief engineer of the Govern- 
ment’s Electricity and Water Power 
Board has expressed the belief that, by 
curtailing the private use of electric 
power during the coming winter, any 
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really serious shortage of energy for es- 
sential industrial use in east-central 
Norway may be avoided. He said that 
the government, in addition to ration- 
ing power for private use, is planning to 
divert temporarily a certain amount of 
power from some industries to others the 
cperation of which is considered more 
important. 

Electricity for use in private homes 
and public buildings and for the lighting 
of many streets in Oslo and the adjacent 
area is cut off from midnight to 5 a. m. 
and from 1la.m.tolp.m. The day- 
time restriction on the use of electricity 
has caused serious inconvenience and 
the Government may be forced to change 
the daytime hours or to extend the 
blackout during the night. 

Plans for the completion of certain 
new power plants during 1948 will assure 
an increase of Norway’s electric-power 
production and may tend to prevent a 
repetition of the present difficulties. 


Radio Cabs Gaining 
Popularity in England 


A Bristol, England, taxicab company, 
Streamline Black and White Taxis Asso- 
ciated, is considering a plan to equip its 
130 cabs in Bristol, Bath, and Clevedon 
with two-way radio sets and direct them 
from a control center covering a radius 
of 14 miles, thus dispensing with tele- 
phones on stands. The chairman of the 
company inspected, at the Radiolympia 
Exhibition in London, radio equipment 
for installation in vehicles. 

The system is said to be in operation 
in Cambridge, England, where a private 
hire firm is reported to be directing its 
cars by radio. 


Buenos Aires-Tangier Circuit 
Opened by Transradio 


Transradio Internacional has been 
granted permission to open a radiotele- 
graph circuit from Buenos Aires to Tan- 
gier, with R. C. A. Communications, Inc.., 
as correspondents at that point. Trans- 
radio indicates that it has been testing 
over this circuit and expects to begin 
regular operations within a short time. 
However, the main value of the circuit 
will be to provide a relay service. 


Chilean Firm Halts Plan To 


Operate International Air Line 


A Chilean steamship line, Cia. Sud 
Americana de Vapores, has been granted 
permission by the Peruvian Government 
to withdraw its petition to operate an in- 
ternational air line through Peru. A 
guaranty of 2,000 soles ($307.60, U.S. cur- 
rency, at the official rate of exchange), 
which was deposited by the steamship 
company, has been transferred to the 
credit of Linea Aérea Nacional (LAN), 
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the Chilean air line, which was granted a 
provisional operating permit by the 
Peruvian Government on October 16, 
1947. 

It is understood that the withdrawal 
of the petition of Cia. Sud Americana de 
Vapores for an operating permit was 
prompted by agreement between the 
steamship company and LAN that suc- 
cessful operation of two Chilean inter- 
national air lines would not be financially 
practicable. 


Netherlands Reopens Tele- 
phone Service to East and 
West Indies 


The three main sectors of the far-flung 
Netherlands Empire were linked once 
again by radiotelephone on September 
23, when three-way service between the 
Netherlands and its possessions in the 
East and West Indies was inaugurated. 

Telephone connections will be further 
extended with the opening of calls from 
Surabaya via Bandung to Holland, but 
this service will be limited to Tuesday 
and Saturday evenings from 8 p. m. to 
11:30 p. m. If necessary, the time will 
be extended to 2 a.m. On Java itself, 
connections between Semarang and 
Surabaya are to be reestablished. 

Telephone service between the Nether- 
lands Indies and the United States was 
inaugurated several months ago. 


Civil Aviation Data 
Released for India 

A summary of Indian civil-aviation ac- 
tivities for the first 6 months of 1947, re- 
cently issued by the Director General of 
Civil Aviation, shows a total route net- 
work of 15,020 miles at the end of June, 
compared with 10,517 miles at the firsi 
of the year. Scheduled were 
offered by 9 companies employing 161 
aircraft, 190 pilots, and 111 other air- 
crew personnel. Passengers carried in- 
creased from 67,554 in the first half of 
1946 to 121,060 in the first half of 1947. 
During the 6-month period, no accidents 
occurred on the scheduled air lines. 


services 


Mexican Power Development 
Encourages New Industries 


The Cia. Eléctrica Guzman, S. A., re- 
cently put into operation in Ciudad Guz- 
man, Jalisco, Mexico, the first of two 
new Diesel electric generators, each with 
a capacity of 500 kilowatts. These gen- 
erators will supplement the power fur- 
nished by their 750-kilowatt hydroelec- 
tric plant at Piedras Negras, in Southeast 
Jalisco near the border of the State of 
Michoacan. 

The completion of this plant will now 
enable the company to supply the de- 
mands for current, and it is prepared for 
necessary expansions to meet future 


needs. The company provides electric 


power to the following towns in the | 


southern part of Jalisco and their rural 
areas: Sayula, San Andres, Zapotiltic 





San Sebastian, and Huescalapa. Thp 
company also has a small plant at Sayylg 
to provide power for irrigation purposes 
The hope was expressed that, with the 
present adequate power facilities, ney 
industries would be drawn to the area, 

The Cia. Eléctrica Guzman, S. A., estj. 
mates that the cost of producing its 
Diesel electric power is about two to three 
times that of its hydroelectric power. 
Their current rates per kilowatt hour are 
based on a sliding scale, and range from 
4 centavos to 30 centavos for industri] 
consumers, and 30 centavos per kilowatt 
hour for domestic customers. 


Netherlands Firms Open 
Poland Shipping Line 


Two Rotterdam shipping firms have 
established the N. V. Polen Lijn (Poland 
Line) advertising a fortnightly cargo 
service from Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
and Antwerp, Belgium, to Gdynia, Po- 
land. The service is being maintained at 
present with chartered coasters under the 
Netherlands flag, but it is reported that 
the company will acquire tonnage of its 
own if the new enterprise proves to be 
successful 


ltaleable Reopens 
Buenos Aires Office 


Italcable reopened its Buenos Aires 
office on October 12 for the first time since 
it discontinued operations during World 
War II. It is now accepting and receiv- 
ing messages for and from Europe and 
North America and the east coast of 
South America, as well as certain coun- 
tries of the Near East and other parts of 
the world. 

It is understood that, having rehabili- 
tated its cable between Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro, traffic is being routed 
from Buenos Aires to Rio and handled 
from there onward by Radiobras. 


Finnish-Swedish Air Lines 
Operate Joint Services 


The Finnish air line, Finn Aero Oy, and 
the Swedish air line, ABA, will jointly 
operate air services between Helsinki and 
Stockholm. Two flights in each direc- 
tion will be flown daily. 





A delegation from the Polish electro- 
technical industry is to be stationed in 
Yugoslavia to work as a section of the 
Permanent Commission for Industrial 
Cooperation between Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. The delegation arrived in Bel- 
grade on August 16, 1947. 
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International Industrial 
Exposition, Atlantie City, N. J. 


An International Industrial Exposition 
is scheduled to be held on the Million- 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., from 
June 26 to Sept. 11, 1948. More than 
500,000 square feet of exhibit space will 
be available in the classified areas on 
the Pier for the exhibitors at the exhibi- 
tion. The Management of the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition invites the 
participation of foreign exhibitors and 
buyers, thus stressing the character of 
the event as a promoter of two-way inter- 
national trade. Interested firms should 
apply to Dr. H. W. Waters, President and 
General Manager, International Indus- 
trial Exposition, Inc., Million-Dollar Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mid-America International Fair 


A Mid-American International Fair 
will take place from May 20 to 30, 1948, 
in the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Management of the Fair in- 
tends to invite manufacturers of foreign 
countries to participate in that event, 
either individually or collectively. Em- 
phasis will be placed on consumers’ goods, 
particularly those produced with skill, 
but industrial units and raw materials 
also may be displayed. The management 
of the Fair hopes that it will contribute 
to the fostering of imports of quality 
goods into the United States. The Man- 
aging Director of the Mid-America In- 
ternational Fair is Mr. John A. Craw- 
ford, Public Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


International Trade Fair. 
Marseille 


The Twenty-third International Trade 
Fair of Marseille, France, was held from 
September 13 to 29. About 3,100 exhibi- 
tors participated in the Fair and there 
were approximately 1,400,000 visitors. 
In 1946, there were only 2,000 exhibitors 
and 1,000,000 visitors. This year, the in- 
dustrial and production motif predomi- 
nated over the customary colonial theme. 
Agricultural machinery, light machine- 
shop material, electrical equipment, and 
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tools were the principal machinery ex- 
hibits, although such commodities as 
radios, household appliances, shoes, mus- 
ical instruments, and office supplies were 
also prominent among the goods shown. 

The international section grouped the 
principal foreign stands according to 
country. The only large foreign exhibits 
were from Czechoslovakia and Italy. 
There was only one American stand in 
this section, which exhibited plastic toys 
and other plastic objects. There was also 
a stand prepared by the local branch of 
the Franco-American Cultural Organiza- 
tion, France-USA. This was made pos- 
sible by the material provided by the 
United States Information Service, U. S. 
Embassy, Paris. In the area devoted to 
medical appliances, a United States hear- 
ing-aid company presented interesting 
and highly appreciated demonstrations. 

There was a noticeable increase in 
commodities for which orders would be 
accepted and for which delivery would be 
promised in relatively short time. How- 
ever, the prices of many goods were fre- 
quently considered too high. 

Colonial exhibits, a subject of perma- 
nent interest to the Fair, showed the 
usual products from the French colonies. 
It has been stated that extensive foreign 
participation is anticipated for next 
year’s fair, which probably will be held in 
September 1948. American exhibits will 
be welcomed. - The United States repre- 
sentative of the International Trade Fair 
is M. Emile Garden, 15 Moore Street, New 
York, W. Y. 


San Francisco Style Show, Paris 


On October 16, 1947, a display of spring 
1948 fashions, sponsored by the San 
Francisco Wholesalers and Manufactur- 
ers Association, took place at the Hotel 
Georges V, in Paris, France. 

The U. S. Embassy in Paris states 
that, in general, press accounts and spec- 
tators’ opinion considered the show a 
success. An important result of the 
display was the establishment of liaison 
between the San Francisco organizers 
and the creators and manufactures of 
French fashion artists. 
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International Fair of Flanders 


The second annual International Fair 
of Flander’s was opened at Ghent, Bel- 
gium, on September 20, 1947, and closed 
on October 4. The Fair consisted of two 
sections—a miscellaneous group of ex- 
hibits, sponsored by various Belgian and 
business concerns, and a separate por- 
tion, entirely devoted to exhibits of uten- 
sils and products of the Brussels Brew- 
ing Industry. Of the 312 business con- 
cerns which had exhibits on display in 
the main part of the Fair, 5 were Amer- 
ican, including four Belgian subsidiaries 
of United States corporations. How- 
ever, United States products were well 
represented, in exhibits set up by Belgian 
importers and distributors. American 
products were particularly conspicuous 
among business machines and household 
equipment. Countries other than the 
United States and Belgium whose prod- 
ucts were exhibited at the Fair included 
France, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia. As far as could be ob- 
served, no country other than Belgium 
surpassed the United States in the num- 
ber of items exhibited or in attractive- 
ness of presentation. 

In addition to the ceremonies which 
attended the opening of the Fair, the 
organizing committee arranged a series 
of separate ceremonies, centered about 
“days” which were dedicated to various 
countries. The United States Consul 
General visited the Fair officially on the 
opening day, and on October 2, the day 
dedicated to the United States, Ambas- 
sador Kirk delivered an address. 

The American Consulate General of 
Antwerp states that American manufac- 
turers of horticultural equipment, of the 
kind suitable for use in greenhouses and 
nursery gardens which surround Ghent, 
might wish to take advantage of this 
local Fair to bring products to the atten- 
tion of an important and highly cen- 
tralized group of prospective purchasers. 
The third annual International Fair of 
Flanders probably will take place in Sep- 
tember 1948. Interested firms should 
apply to the American Merchandise 
Mart, 411 Finance Building, South Penn 
Square, 1416-18, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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appeared considerably easier following 
receipt of additional stocks from the 
United States, Argentina, and Mexico. 
The projected creation of a National 
Supply Institute, officially announced 
last month, was opposed strongly by or- 
ganized commercial and industrial in- 
terests, which expressed fear that its pro- 
posed large-scale importing and dis- 
tributing activities would harm private 
enterprise. 

As during September, banks reported 
a slight improvement in collections and 
in the payment of other obligations. 
While in case of local payments this 
may presage further improvement, it also 
may be due partly to the highly selec- 
tive policy regarding credit extensions 
followed by commercial banks since early 
in the year. The granting of commer- 
cial credits continued selectively re- 
stricted, and mortgage loans were hard 
to obtain. Complementing the creation 
last month of a Mortgage Credit Board, 
the Government appropriated 20,000,000 
bolivares (the bolivar is equal to ap- 
proximately $0.20 U. S. currency) to 
finance its activities. 

Although at the end of September all 
foreign-exchange purchases during the 
calendar year were greater than sales by 
$636,200, heavy sales during October re- 
sulted in a foreign-exchange deficit of 
$7,735,740 for the first 10 months of the 
year. Although Central Bank holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange were still 
large—$216,447,153 at the close of Sep- 
tember— there was apprehension in 
banking circles that measures would be 
required to restrict exchange transac- 
tions in order to prevent depletion of 
foreign-exchange resources. In the hope 
of forestalling the imposition of an offi- 
cial exchange control by the Govern- 
ment, a bankers’ committee proposed an 
informal and voluntary exchange super- 
vision whereby remittances for purposes 
other than payment of imports, interest 
on capital investments, and travel and 
foreign residence expenses would be re- 
stricted. The project remains under 
study. 

Federal spending continued at an un- 
precedented rate. September expendi- 
tures of 129,648339 bolivares exceeded 
revenues by 7,039,378 bolivares, although 
revenues Were half again greater than 
last year’s. However, a 20-cent-per- 
barrel (United States currency) increase 
in the price of crude petroleum, an- 
nounced during October, raised prospec- 
tive revenues during the 1947-48 fiscal 
year by more than 80,000,000 bolivares 
through anticipated increased royalty 
and income-tax payments and the prod- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_ Notr.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable tr. 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Ansters 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


— 


Average rate 
: Latest 
avai 
Country Monetary unit . October quotane, 
045 1946 1947 ov. 13 
‘ ) ‘ \ ’ 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) | 1947 
mea - = = = ates 
Australia Pound: 
Official *$3. 2280 |.....- i 
Free *3.2117 | $3.2134| $3. 2119 | ey a 
Belgium.. Franc. *. 0229 . 0228 | . 0228 02% 
Canada Dollar: } : 
Official . 9091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0009 
Free . 9049 9329 . 8909 $983 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 020) 
Denmark ___- Krone *. 2088 | . 2086 208 
France (metropolitan Franc *. 0197 0084 | . 0084 “0084 
India ; Rupee 3012 3016 | . 3017 . 3018 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 3781 | . 3776 37% 
New Zealand Pound_. 3. 2346 3. 22K3 | 3. 2248 3. 243 
Norway Krone * 2018 . 2016 Dig 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 0402 - O40 
South Africa Pound 3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta *. 0013 . 0913 0913 
Sweden Krona *. 2586 . 2782 2 
Switzerland : Franc *, 2336 2336 2% 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official *4 0350 wile 
‘ree *4. 0302 | 4. 0328 4. 0310 4. 0304 
*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





uct of direct sale of Government royalty 
crude. Nevertheless, the Government 
obtained from the National Constituent 
Assembly authority to negotiate a for- 
eign loan of up to 100,000,000 bolivares 
in order to finance port improvements 
and housing at La Guaira, Maracaibo, 
and Guanta, and for the deepening and 
canalization of the Lake Maracaibo bar. 
Production rose to a daily average of 
1,238,571 barrels during the first 3 weeks 
of October, and drilling operations on 
both exploitation and wildcat wells con- 
tinued active. A new field of unknown 
potentiality was reported found in south- 
western Venezuela, remote from any 
present producing areas. The Govern- 
ment signed contracts for sale of royalty 
crude with Brazilian and Italian buyers, 
raising the quantity of crude thus sold 
to 7,620,000 barrels, at premiums over 
going royalty price of from 20 to 51 cents 
per barrel (U.S. currency). 
Well-distributed rainfall improved 
farm crop prospects, especially in the 
case of corn and cotton. Although beef 
was plentiful in the cities, the Govern- 
ment, fearing that this was at the ex- 
pense of future supply, continued efforts 
to find a foreign source of frozen beef. 
In an effort to lay the basis for eventual 
increased farm production, the Govern- 
ment created a commission to study and 
organize irrigation development projects. 
Resumed heavy deliveries of imports 
caused renewed port congestion at La 
Guaira, although conditions at Puerto 
Cabello, Maracaibo, and Guanta were re- 
ported reasonably satisfactory. With 
delivery in October of the third of four 
2,000-ton vessels built in Sweden for the 
Companhia Andnima Venezolana de 
Navegacion, a Government commission 
reported in favor of creating a Govern- 


ment-owned national merchant marine 
(distinct from the Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana). Domestic services of 
Pan American Airways within Venezuela 
were ended October 15, while Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana expanded its in- 
ternational service with a third “Con- 
stellation.” 

Labor conditions in oil flelds and else- 
where were reported more stable during 
October than for several months. Mean- 
while, preparations were continued for 
a National Workers’ Congress to be held 
in mid-November for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a National Workers’ Confedera- 
tion, which will presumably be controlled 
by Accién Democratica, the present 
dominant political party. The Govern- 
ment intervened to end a short strike 
of railroad workers on October 21 
through the appointment of an arbitra- 
tion board. A revision of the Labor 
Law, approved by the National Constit- 
uent Assembly, provided for weekly rest- 
day pay, paid annual vacations and 
other benefits in accordance with the 
new July 5 Constitution. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beef and Pork: Temporary Duty-Free Entry 
Permitted.—The duty-free entry into Vene- 
zuela until December 31, 1948, of fresh, 
frozen, or refrigerated beef and pork was 
authorized by Resolution No. 380 of the Min- 
istry of Finance. This action was accom- 
plished by the creation of a new tariff classi- 
fication, 474-bis, as follows: Meat of beef or 
pork, fresh, frozen, or refrigerated, in quar- 
ters with bone, or in slices without bone— 
duty free until December 31, 1948. 

Imports of these products remain subject 
to the usual sanitary requirements, specified 
in the Regulations Governing Foodstuffs and 
Beverages, of March 17, 1941. 

Prior import permits are not required. 

(For previous announcements of changes in 
the dutiable status of meats, see FOREIGN 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Siac Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted I'ype of exchange 7a mre mate 
1945 1946 - eptem- Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual) | ber 1947 inU.s 


| currency | 





ana a ant i cee ; = 
Argentina Paper peso amg : = } ; = 4 - 7 = $0 Po on 1947 
rainar . “ “ ~ . . 200 ° 
Auction , 4. 94 | 4.94 | 4.94] 4.94 | , 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 | 4.04 | 4.03 | . 2481 | Do. . 
Bolivia Boliviano...) Controlled : 42.42| 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Oct. 22, 1947 
Gold purchase ! ‘ | 56.00 | OL79 Do. 
Curb a 59. 96 | 60.94 | 71.00 é | 
Brazil Cruzeiro ? Official. feicd 16 50 ; 3 16 50 (3) cae | @). -; oan ia 
Free market 19.50 | 19.42 18. 72 | 18. 72 | . 0534 | Jet. 31, 1947 
Spec @ meé 2 20.00 | 420.00 (4) (4 
Chile — Special _ sail 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37) 19 37 | 0516 | Oct. 3, 1947 
sie Export draft 25.00} 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | ‘0400 | Do. 
Free market 32.24 | 34.86 | 49.28 | 48.50 | "0206 | Do. 
“> 2. 8 31. 00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | : Do. 
Colombia... | do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 | 1. 755 - 5698 —- 1947 
ae of Republic *: on A 1 - | 1. 755 = ne 
| urb 83 | 835 2. 25 2. 25 e e 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled : 5.68 | 5.84 | 6 40 | 6 44 | . 1553 } Oct. 31, 1947 
Controlled | 5.62 | 5.62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1, 0000 } Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi 13.77 | 14. 66 13. 50 |#13. 50 | .O741 | Do. 
cial) | 
Free ve 17.50 | 18.00 | .0556 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Honduras...| Lempira Official _- re | eo | = rt | <a reo 1947 
Mexico | Peso Free 4.86 | 86 | . 86 | 5} . 2058 | ; 
vicaragus ‘ordobs icis 5 5 5 5. 00 . 2000 | Do. 
— ores > 8.62 349 | "5501 6. 00 | “1667 Sept. 5, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani ? —e 3 - | . 12 | : > ; 4 | om | —_ 1947 
Free ° 3.41 | 3. 25 3.43 | 3.43 | . 2915 | 0. 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 | 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | . 1538 | Oct. 31, 1947 
‘ree | 97.85 *14.90 | 15.50 | - 0645 | Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 | 2.50 | 2. 50 } 2. 50 . 4000 | Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 | 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 5263 Do. 
Free | | 
Imports 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 5263 | Do. 
Other purposes ! 1.82 | 1. 785 --|------ ~~-= 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 | Do 
Free 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 2985 Do. 


Established by cecree of Oct. 20, 1947 

? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 

exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar, c 

Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros Per dollar as the result of & decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reCuced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

‘ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 

' Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

6 Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per Collar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations. 

’ New currency unit instituted as of Novy. 8, 1943. 

* Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

* June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 

0 Ineffect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was eliminated 

*Nicaragua, curb rate for June; Peru, free rate for August 

**Colombia, January-August average. 


Since November 1942, 





COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 8, 1947, and 
July 26, 1947.) 

Commercial Agreement with Colombia 
Ertended—The revised commercial agree- 
ment between Colombia and Venezuela, con- 
cluded on October 11, 1946, has been contin- 
ued in force for an additional year from Octo- 
ber 11, 1947, by an exchange of notes as of 
that date between the Colombian Ambassador 


and the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


The terms of the notes are identical, except 
for the change in dates, with those of the 
previous agreement, details of which were 
reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 30, 1946. 

Special Controls for Imports of Fishing 
Twine.—Special controls for the importation 
of fishing twine and twine for the manu- 
facture of fish nets were established by 
Resolution No. 373 of September 25, 1947, 
issued jointly by the Venezuelan Ministries 
of Finance, Development, and Agriculture. 


November 22. 1947 


The resolution provides that, in order that 
these twines may be admitted duty-free 
under item 467 (ter) of the Venezuelan tariff, 
the importer must submit signed statements 
from the chief of the fishing zone of the port 
through which the importation is made and 
from the resident delegate of the National 
Supply Commission, if any, certifying that 
the shipment in fact consists of fishing twine 
or of twine for the manufacture of fishing 
nets, and that due note has been taken of 
the importation. 

Shipments of twine or cord for which these 
certificates have not been obtained will be 
denied duty-free entry. 
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only 7,500 hundredweight in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, and 27,500 hun- 
dredweight in the first 4 months of 1938, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 
Shipments of other coir products (mats 
and matting, ropes, and other manu- 
factures) amounted to 8,200 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 2,900 hundred- 
weight in the first 4 months of 1946. 


NEW JUTE AND RAMIE SPINNING AND WEAV- 
ING MILL, FRENCH Morocco 


A jute and ramie spinning and weaving 
mill is being erected at Safi, French 
Morocco, according to a foreign trade 
publication. It is expected to be in oper- 
ation by the end of 1947. 


JUTE CULTIVATION, INDIA 


The area under jute cultivation in In- 


_ dia in 1947 is estimated at 2,704,355 acres, 


and the yield at 8,538,575 bales (final 
forecast). This compares with the re- 
vised 1946 total of 5,647,866 bales and a 
planted area of 1,910,895. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
NIGERIAN EXPORTS 


Declared exports from Nigeria to the 
United States during the first 8 months 
of 1947 included piassava fiber, 557 tons, 
and kapok, 1 ton. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


The following unrevised statement on 
imports of tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars 
for consumption in Canada during Au- 
gust 1947 has been issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue: 
Cut tobacco, 2,191,130 pounds; plug to- 
bacco, 217,716 pounds; snuff, 81,966 
pounds; cigarettes, 1,180,454,590 units; 
cigars, 14,223,273 units; and Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco, 171,240 pounds. 

Excise tax on cigars changed to an ad 
valorem tax of 25 percent, as of June 28, 
1946. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


GENEVA TRADE AGREEMENT MADE PUBLIC 


On November 18, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations released the text 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade concluded by the United States and 
22 other countries at Geneva on October 
30. This important United Nations doc- 
ument contains the general provisions of 
the Agreement, the schedules of tariff 
concessions, the Final Act, and the Proto- 
col of Provisional Application. Simul- 
taneously, the State Department released 
a Preliminary Analysis of the General 
Agreement. 

The Protocol, having been signed by 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, the so- 
called Key countries, by November 15, the 
General Agreement will be made effec- 
tive, provisionally, by these countries on 
January 1, 1948, in accordance with the 
terms of the Protocol. Other countries 
which signed the General Agreement and 
which will sign the Protocol by Decem- 
ber 1 also will make January 1 the date 
for provisional application. 

The tariff concessions granted by the 
United States in its negotiations with 
“Key’’ countries will become effective 
January 1, 1948—as will concessions 
granted by the United States in negotia- 
tions with other countries (parties to the 
General Agreement) which sign the 
Protocol] by December 1. It is expected 
that the President will proclaim the new 
United States duties (those to become ef- 
fective January 1, 1948) reflecting the 
negotiated changes, on or about Decem- 
ber 1. 

Countries (parties to the General 
Agreement) which do not sign the Pro- 
tocol by December 1, 1947, will have until 
June 30, 1948, to affix their signatures. 
Concessions granted by the United States 
in negotiations with such countries will 
presumably be proclaimed (i. e., the new 
United States duties) shortly after sig- 
nature by such countries, to become effec- 
tive about 30 days later. 

The tariff concessions granted in their 
negotiations with the United States by 
“Key” countries and others signing the 
Protocol by December 1, 1947, also will 
become effective January 1, 1948. This 
also is true of concessions granted by 
such countries in negotiations with other 
countries which meet the December 1 
date. In some cases, countries signing 
prior to December 1, 1947, may choose 
also to make effective their concessions to 
countries which do not sign by Decem- 
ber 1, 1947, but which are parties to the 
General Agreement and which are ex- 
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pected to sign the Protocol before June 
30, 1948. 

Article 5 of the Protocol clarifies the 
provisional nature of the instrument as 
follows: 

Any Government applying this Protocol 
shall be free to withdraw such application, 
and such withdrawal shall take effect upon 
the expiration of sixty days from the day on 
which written notice of such withdrawal is 
received by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Article XXVI of the General Agree- 
ment relates to the definitive entry into 
force of the Agreement, as contrasted 
with its provisional entry into force un- 
der the Protocol. It provides that the 
Agreement will enter into full force and 
effect 30 days after instruments of ac- 
ceptance have been deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
by countries accounting for 85 percent of 
the trade of all negotiating countries. 
There is also a provision that the Agree- 
ment may not become definitive until the 
precise provisions of the International 
Trade Organization Charter have been 
finally decided and agreement has been 
reached under article XXTX on reconcil- 
ing any conflict between these provisions 
and the corresponding provisions of the 
General Agreement. 

American importers will be able to 
follow the coming into effect of changes 
in United States import duties and of 
bindings of existing tariff treatment by 
examining successive Presidential Proc- 
lamations as they appear. American ex- 
porters will be informed as rapidly as 
possible of corresponding action by for- 
eign governments in establishing effec- 
tive dates for their tariff changes. In- 
formation of this nature, and other an- 
nouncements affecting the operation of 
the Agreement, will be published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and made avail- 
able to foreign traders through other 
appropriate channels. 

The text of the General Agreement, 
published by the United Nations as a 
four-volume document, may be pur- 
chased at $5 per copy from the United 
Nations Sales Section, Lake Success, 
N. Y., and from the Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Copies 
have been supplied to the Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce and to 
numerous libraries where they may be 
consulted by interested persons. (A list 
of the Department of Commerce Field 
Offices appears on the back cover of this 
publication.) 

The Preliminary Analysis of the Agree- 
ment may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
$0.50 per copy, or consulted at U. §, De. 
partment of Commerce Field Offices 9, 
at reference libraries. It is planned ty 
publish summaries of concessions granteg 
and obtained on a country basis, ang by 
commodity groups, as well as informa. 


tion on the general provisions of the § 


Agreement, in subsequent issues of Fog. 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





China Announces Rules 
Regarding Christmas Packages 


Christmas parcels mailed from abroaq 
to persons residing in China are permis. 
sible this year and may contain items 
previously listed as prohibited imports 
by foreign-trade regulations. Such par. 
cels may not exceed US$50 in value or 
50 pounds in weight. This retraction of 
existing rules and regulations appeared 
in the Chinese press and is confirmed by 
the Shanghai Postal Commissioner, 





Accordingly, toys, candies, nylons, cos- 
metics, plastics, and other so-called lux. 
uries may be sent in a gift parcel, but 
the recipient must be able to satisfy the 
customs that such parcels 
are unsolicited gifts, and a person receiy- 
ing numerous holiday parcels from 
abroad may be asked to furnish proof, 


authorities 





by letters or otherwise, that they have | 


been unsolicited. 

All parcels are subject to duty accord- 
ing to Chinese customs regulations. 

Parcels from Hong Kong and Manila, 
however, are excepted from the tempo- 
rary “unfreezing’” order, and any pro- 
hibited item included in parcels from 
either of these sources shall be considered 
as contraband and subject to confisca- 
tion by the customs authorities. 

Regulations governing gift parcels sent 
from China abroad require that the value 
of the parcel shall not exceed US$25, and, 
should a parcel’s value exceed that 
amount, a covering foreign-exchange 
certificate from the Central Bank is re- 
quired. Items on the Government's list 
of prohibited exports, such as gold, silver, 
antiques, ancient Chinese books, and 
certain others, may not be sent abroad. 





Bolivia Pushes Developmental 
Projects 


Continuation of Bolivia’s program of 
oil development and road building is re- 
ported to be assured by an Export-Import 
Bank loan of $3,500,000. 

Under the Republic’s agrarian plan, 
100,000 hectares of land bordering on the 
Pilcomayo River were recently trans- 
ferred to the Government, and it is hoped 
that 50 percent of this land will be 
irrigated within 4 years. 
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Cleveland Forms Potent World 
Trade Association 


Consolidation of international trade 
groups of Cleveland, Ohio, into one or- 
ganization, Cleveland World Trade As- 
sociation, as an affiliate of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, has been an- 
nounced by Albert E. Reed, president 
of the new Association. 

The merger, involving the Cleveland 
Export-Import Association and_ the 
World Trade Organization, was hailed 
by Mr. Reed as a combination which will 
result in both economy of operation and 
increased efficiency in the promotion of 
Cleveland’s world trade. 

Charles J. Stilwell, president of the 
World Trade Organization, who played 
an important part in bringing about the 
merger, Will head a special advisory com- 
mittee of the new Association. 

“We now have an excellent staff of 
foreign-trade experts and as fine a for- 
eign-trade information and promotion 
service as can be found in any city in 
the country,” Mr. Reed said. 

Charles J. Ewald, executive director, 
and J. F. Gleichauf, associate director 


of the World Trade Organization, will. 


continue in their same capacities in the 
new Association, which will utilize the 
present World Trade quarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Association will serve more than 
800 Cleveland manufacturing companies 
and other firms engaged in international 
commerce. The volume of foreign busi- 
ness of those concerns will exceed $400,- 
000,000 this year. 

Commenting on the merger, Walter I. 
Beam, executive vice president of the 
Chamber, said: 

“It is another important move forward 
for Cleveland in the Chamber’s current 
program for the furtherance of high- 
level production and increased employ- 
ment to which foreign trade contributes 
so much.” 





British Reading Habits Studied 


A survey of reading habits in the 
United Kingdom has been compiled, and 
an analysis for advertisers made. Types 
of reading matter studied include na- 
tional, seminational, and local morning 
and evening daily newspapers; local 
weekly and biweekly newspapers; na- 
tional and seminational Sunday news- 
papers; and weekly, fortnightly, and 
monthly magazines. Analysis is made 
by region, sex, age, social class, and cer- 
tain other characteristics. The 48-page 
volume entitled “The Hulton Readership 
Survey” was published by the Hulton 
Press, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4. 
A copy may be reviewed in the General 
Products Division, Office of International 
Trade, Room 3818, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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TRADE-MARK APPLICATIONS 


Spain.—The November 1, 1947, issue of 
the “boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial,’’ Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 


| 





names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed 2 months from the 
date of publication (December 31, 1947): 


No | Spanish name Intended to cover— American name 
| ae Sa EEE He ier 
206976 | La Matériel Telephonique | Apparatus and accessories for tele- | The trade-mark to be registered is a 
phone, telegraph, wireless com- | copy of the trade-mark of the ‘‘Bell 
munication, television, motion | System” of the American Tele- 
pictures and phonographs. | phone and Telegraph Co. 
207145 ..| Protex Gums, resins, varnishes, water- | Protex. 


| ra proofing products, oilcloth, etc. 


| 





Export-Import Bank’s New 
Credits to Italian Institution 


Within the framework of the under- 
standings reached in January 1947 ear- 
marking $100,000,000 for the restoration 
and expansion of foreign trade, the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank have approved the establishment 
in favor of Istituto Mobiliare Italiano, 
an Italian public credit institution, of 
four lines of credit: 

(a) $3,210,000 for 9 medium-sized chem- 
ical concerns; 

(b) $1,410,000 for 5 medium-sized rubber 
concerns; 

(c) $8,030,000 for 
concerns; 


(d) $19,350,000 for 32 medium-sized metal- 
lurgical concerns, 


14. electro-mechanical 


The present lines of credit approved by 
the Bank supplement those previously 
extended to large Italian concerns in the 
same four industrial sectors. Medium 
and small-sized firms play a very im- 
portant role in the economy of Italy and 
in its foreign-trade relations. Among 
the medium-sized industrial concerns to 
benefit from the credits just approved by 
the Bank are many manufacturers well- 
known both in Italy and abroad for the 
quality of their products. A substantial 
number of these medium-sized firms suf- 
fered little war damage and were early 
in starting the resumption of their for- 
eign-trade relations; large foreign orders 
are to be met by such firms in the next 2 
years. 

The credits approved by the Board are 
designed to permit these 60 medium- 
sized concerns to purchase equipment 
and materials in the United States so as 
to enable them to fill their foreign orders 
and at the same time to assist in supply- 
ing the Italian market with their 
products. 


Exports of Dutiable Articles 
by Air Mail 


The Post Office Department announced 
in The Postal Bulletin of October 2, 1947, 
an amendment of the provision for send- 
ing duitiable merchandise to foreign 
countries by air mail. In addition to 
permitting the sending of merchandise in 
air letter packages to countries admitting 
dutiable matter in letters and letter 
packages, the amendment permits the 
sending of all classes of Postal Union Mail 
(printed matter, samples, commercial 
papers, small packets, and 8-ounce mer- 
chandise) prepaid at air-letter rate to 
countries which accept such mail (nota- 
bly small packets and 8-ounce merchan- 
dise). 

The amendment (Change No. 50) is as 
follows: 

Section 20 on page 17 is amended so as 
to omit the next-to-last paragraph and 
add the following paragraphs: 


When prepaid at the regular air-mail rates, 
packages up to the limit of weight prescribed 
for letters, containing dutiable articles (mer- 
chandise), will be accepted for dispatch by 
air, provided the country concerned has indi- 
cated a willingness to accept such articles and 
they are prepared for mailing in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3. 

Postal Union (regular) mails, other than 
letters and letter packages, will also be ac- 
cepted for dispatch by air provided they are 
prepared for mailing in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5 to 13 (pp. 6 to 14, 
inclusive) and are prepaid at the regular air- 
mail rates. 

There is no provision for the dispatch to 
foreign countries by air mail of parcel-post 
packages as such, and under no circumstances 
should form 2922, form 2966, or any other 
form intended for parcel-post packages exclu- 
sively, be used on articles to be sent by air to 
any foreign country.” 

|Nore.—Pages and sections referred to 
above are those of the July 1946 Postal Guide, 
Part II.] 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—_ 


(Continued from p. 7) 


ber 15, via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Wing On Co., 9 
W. Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

10. Eire—Myer Singer, representing H. 
Singer & Co., 44 Middle Abbey Street, Dub- 
lin, is interested in sewing machines and 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 28, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Irish Consulate General, Chrysler 
Building, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Detroit. 

11. El Salvador—Carlos March, represent- 
ing Llach y March, P. O. Box 222, Edificio 
Duenas, San Salvador, is interested in obtain- 
ing manufacturers’ agencies for building ma- 
terials, machinery, and mechanical equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive November 10 for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Con- 
sulate General of El Salvador, 270 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New Orleans. 

12. England—Frederick Brook, representing 
Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 93 Regent St., 
London W. 1, seeks United States outlets for 
leather goods, silverware (Sheffield plate), 
chamois leather, and Scottish knitwear. He 
is now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o National City 
Bank, 22 Williams Street, New York, N. Y. 

13. India—L. R. Kharidia, representing Kal- 
yan Mills Ltd., 5 Arun Society, Ellis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad, is interested in the textile indus- 
try. Scheduled to arrive early in December, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 
Pifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Principal textile and allied industrial centers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Portugal—Antonio Vasco de Mello (Mar- 
quis de Sabogosa) , Rua Premeiro de Maio 120, 
Lisbon, representing Cia. Uniao Fabril, Rua do 
Commercio 49, Lisbon, is interested in pur- 
chasing steel sheets, plates, and other mate- 
rials for ship construction. Scheduled to 
arrive November 5, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., and Portuguese Em- 
bassy, 2125 Kalorama Road, NW., Washington, 
D.C. Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Chicago. 

15. Uruguay—Juan Jimenez Cabrera, Cololo 
2832, Montevideo, representing Industria Sul- 
furica Uruguaya S. A. and Laboratorios Gau- 
tier, both Acevedo Diaz 1379, Montevideo, is 
interested in machinery, equipment, and raw 
materials for manufacturing chemical and 
allied products. Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 1, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o William Warner, 113 West 
Eighteenth Street, New York 11, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, St. Louis, and 
Rochester. 

World Trade Directory Report on Industrial 
Sulfurica Uruguaya S. A. being prepared. 


Import Opportunities 


16. Australia—G. & E. Rodd, 144-150 Barkly 
Street, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria, have 
available for export 20 tons of scrap nickel- 
silver (10 percent). Firm states that it can 
export 40 tons annually of this material. 
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17. Belgium—Marobel, 72, rue de Merode, 
Brussels, desire to export fancy leather goods 
such as compacts and small articles. 

18. Belgium—Tabacs Semois Avril-Loiseau, 
Frahan sur Semois, Rochehaut, wish to ex- 
port “Semois” tobacco, a de luxe tobacco 
especially for pipe smoking. Firm states that 
this tobacco is rather light and has a partic- 
ular and an agreeable flavor. 

19. Denmark—Birger Praestrud, 51, N¢rre- 
brogade, Copenhagen, desire to export first- 
class cherry brandy. 

20. England—Anglo Baltic Produce Co. Ltd. 
(Export Dept.), 52-54 Tooley St., London, 
S. E. 1., wishes to export rubber products for 
domestic and industrial use, such as rubber 
gas tubing, rubber shoe sole sheeting, molded 
rubber half soles, molded rubber heels; single 
leather belting; domestic refrigerators; and 


children’s transfers, jig-saw puzzles, and 
novelties. 
21. England—Cultone, Ltd., 60 Cumber- 


land Street, Hull, wish to export fertilizer in 
tablet form, to be applied at root of plant 
when planting. Also, weed killer in tablet 
form, for direct application to weed. Sizes 
variable for different uses. Available for field 
crops and gardens. 

22. England—Griffin & Tatlock Ltd., Kem- 
ble Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2., desire 
to export laboratory apparatus. One copy of 
illustrated pamphlet is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


23. England—James Holbrook Ltd., “Sans 


Souci,” South View Road, Pinner Hill, 
Middlesex, desires to export general mer- 
chandise. 


24. Hungary—Nikolszburger & Lazar, 22 gr. 
Teleki Pal utca, Budapest V., wishes to export 
broom corn, brooms, and brushes. Two pho- 
tographs of brooms offered are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

25. Italy—Lanificio Gesualdo Scarbanti, 57 
Via Independenza, Bologna, desires to export 
finished textile goods of wool and cotton, in- 
cluding wearing apparel, underwear, and 
gloves. 

26. Morocco—Millet, S. A., 2 Calle Italia, 
Tangier, wish to export 60 tons of tan bark 
from cork trees from this year’s crop and 
young trees. 

27. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Rico, 12 Van Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam-Z., 
offers a patent covering an invention to make 
legs of dolls and animals move in a natural 
manner. 

28. Netherlands Houtbewerkings - en 
Bouwbedrijf G. M. Siemerink, 34 Hengelo- 
schweg, Haaksbergen, offer to export high- 
quality household woodenware, particularly 
picture frames and wall ornaments 

29. Norway—Kvernelands Fabrikk A/S, 
Kverneland, offer first-class tool steel knives 
for use of sportsmen, fishermen, and farmers. 
Blades of knives are from 74 to 160 centi- 
meters long. Firm states that it can export 
1,000 to 2,000 knives per month. A few copies 
of illustrated leaflet is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

30. Norway—Ténsberg Jernindustri, 30 
Slagensvelen, Tynsberg, desire to export 
wrought-iron and foundry-shop products 
such as motor parts for one- and two-cyl- 
inder motors, nails, screws, nuts, rail spikes, 
harpoons, and steel stepladders. Firm states 
that it is in a position to produce goods 
according to customer’s drawings and speci- 
fications, and weighing from 0.1 kilogram to 
5 kilograms. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Man., Generale De Tabacg 
Cigares, Cigarettes “J. Tirou Diricq,” 25-45 
rue Crayauderei, Charleroi, seeks a represent, 
ative in the United States for tobace 
cigarettes, cigarillos, and cigars. é 

32. Belgium—vU. M. A. L. Usines and Many. 
factures D'Aluminium & D’Alliages Legers 5 | 
rue du Tréne, Brussels, desires agents in 4, 
United States for the sale of aluminup, 
household articles, delicatessen equipment 
dairy articles, roofing, articles for rubber | 
plantations, metal toys, and knitting Needles 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—Joseph Arouete, 86, rue Ce, 
vantés, Forest-Brussels, desires purchase quo. 
tations and wishes to act as commission agent 
for pharmaceutical products, gum tragacanth 
and safran. Also, animal hair and sking sy, 
aS raw wool, camel’s hair, goat's hair, Crude 
skins, goatskins, kidskins, semitanned sh 
and goat skins, rabbit and hare crude skins 

34. Belgium—sS. A. Belge Simmons, 9, rue 
des Plantes, Brussels, seeks purchase quotg. 
tions for steel wire, jute fabrics, cotton, and 
cotton fabrics for mattress manufacturing, 

35. Belgium—Compagnie Generale des As. 
phaltes et Goudrons, S. A., 1, Place M. Dp 
Moor, Brussels, desires quotations for mg. 
chinery for manufacturing bituminized or 
tarred roofing felts 

36. Belgium—Comptoir De Ventes Montois 
S. A., 112, rue de Nimy, Mons, seeks purchase i 
quotations for corned beef, cooked ham, lard, 
Cheddar-processed cheese, canned fish. 

37. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements G 
Curvers-Bar, 21, rue Méan, Liege, desires pur. 
chase quotations for cheeses, butter, and 
evaporated milk 

38. Belgium—Etablissements Hansoul, 
S. P.R. L., 20, Avenue du Luxembourg, Liege, 
seeks quotations for hard cheeses, dried and 
canned fruits ' 

29. Belgium—Etablissements Leon Delrue, | 
223, rue Royale Sainte Marie, Brussels, des'res 
purchase quotations for combed and washed 
wool and wool waste. 

40. Belgium—Georges Louzeau, 13, rue Van 
Meyel, Molenbeek-Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations and to act as broker or representa- 
tive for all sorts of cheeses. 

41. Belgium—Maison L. Vandenschrick 
S. A., 14, avenue Rogier, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and exclusive sale agency ( 
for cocoa (powdered and beans) , cocoa butter, ' 
powdered milk, 
chocolate layer, sugar, potato flour, lecithin, 
glucose, dried fruits. Also, all manufactur- 
ing and wrapping machinery for the choc 
olate, confectionery, and biscuit industry. 

42. Belgium—Pnhilips & Cie, 8. P. R. L., 8 
rue St. Hubert, Liege, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for American cigarettes, soluble coffee 
tea, and metallic-lined paper or cardboard 
for packing roasted or ground coffee. 

43. Belgium—Eugene Ronveaux, 60, rue du 
Manege, Charleroi, desires purchase quota- 
tions and agency for cheese, dried and canned 
fruit, canned meats and vegetables, and cured 
meats. 

44. Belgium—Socrina, 24, rue Americaine, 
Brussels, wish to import bleached cotton 
sheets of the following quantities and specl- 
fications: 70,000 pairs—2.60 m. x 1.41 m, 
5,000 pairs—2.75 m. x 1.85 m. 

45. Belgium—-William G. J. Tyck, 27, rue 
Fraikin, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
and wishes to act as broker or agent for all 
sorts of raw materials for the food industry 
including cocoa butter, powdered milk, 
lecithin, cocoa beans, condiments, dried and 
canned fruits, chocolate layer, flour, and 
starchy foods. 

46. Belgium—Usines Bruyerre 8. P. R. L, 
125, Faubourg de Bruxelles, Gosselies, seeks 
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purchase quotations for crystallized white of 
and potato flour. 

= raslend—Lewis, Jones & Co. Ltd., 167 

High Street, London, E. 17., seeks purchase 

quotations for barbed wire for oversea 


markets. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


48, Australia—M ar ine and Industrial 
Power Co. Proprietary Ltd., 205 Latrobe 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, seeks represen- 
tation for electric motors and generators, 
particularly 50-cycle, three-phase, 415-volt 
7 hehie~E. E. J. Mardens, 59, Avenue 
des Villas, Brussels, desires agency for pure 
and artificial silk, draperies, woolens, cottons, 
printed cottons, poplins, and all haberdash- 
ery items. 

50. Italy—Vittorio Cauvin, 15-20, Piazza 
della Vittoria, Genoa, seeks representation 
for nitrogenous fertilizers, especially soda 
nitrate. 

51. Union of South Africa—Charles Born- 
heim, P. O. Box 6365, Johannesburg, desires 
direct mill representations for printed floral 
dress materials in cotton, rayon, and silk. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTe.—The following information was 
received too late to include in the regular 
“Foreign Visitor’ listing.) 

52. India—Tajamul Husain, representing 
Taj Industrial Developments Ltd., Taj Glass 
Works Ltd. and Taj Clay Works Ltd., Taj 
Buildings, Abid Road, Hyderabad-Deccan, 
wishes to purchase machinery for manufac- 
turing caustic soda, and seeks assistance in 
establishing such a plant. He is now in the 
United States until December 15. U. S. 
address: c/o Thomas Cook & Sons, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report on Taj In- 
dustrial Developments Ltd. being prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Nicaragua. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Exporters— 
Czechoslovakia. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Tu- 
nisia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands Indies. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ceylon . 

Textile Industry—Tunisia. 





China Aims at Producing 
25,000,000 Piculs of Cotton 
in 5-Year Plan 


In its current 5-year cotton-produc- 
tion plan, China aims at 25,000,000 piculs 
which constitute the minimum required 
to keep the country clothed, a spokesman 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
estry has declared. 

This year’s estimated output of cotton 
is about 11,000,000 piculs, representing a 
70 percent increase over last year’s pro- 
duction. Of this amount, about 6,000,000 
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piculs will be available to the textile mills. 

To increase cotton production in China, 
the spokesman pointed out, is an urgent 
matter, for cotton imports have been 
drawing heavily on the nation’s foreign 
exchange. Last year’s cotton imports 
totaled over CN$330,000,000,000, and, for 
the first 4 months of this year, they 
reached nearly CN$100,000,000,000. 

One of the main difficulties encoun- 
tered in the cotton-production program 
is the lack of sufficient funds. Another 
difficulty mentioned is that of introduc- 
ing new cultivation methods to Chinese 
farmers, many of whom prefer the meth- 
ods handed down from generation to 
generation. 





Export Packing for Ceylon and 
Other Eastern Countries 


In packing for export to Ceylon and 
other Eastern countries, the points to be 
emphasized are the following, according 
to the Department of Commerce of Aus- 
tralia speaking through its publication 
devoted to Ceylonese trade: 

1. All cases should be wire- 
strapped, and contents made fast. 


2. All goods subject to climatic conditions 
should be tropic-proofed. 


or steel- 


Among complaints made by Ceylonese 
merchants regarding losses occurring as 
result of careless packing are the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Machinery and heavy equipment en- 
cased in ill-fitting cases and not securely 
fastened to the base of cases is subjected to 
movement and consequent damage. 

(b) Cases of foodstuffs broken in transit— 
possibly deliberately. Weak cases collapsing 
under pressure, causing dented and squashed 
tins. The absence of packing lists enumerat- 
ing the contents was also mentioned. 


In packing for export to Ceylon, it 
should be borne in mind that unloading 
at destination imposes a heavy strain on 
packages, in that vessels are buoyed in 
the harbor of Colombo and cargoes are 
discharged onto lighters. Extra hoist by 
sling is necessary, and much more han- 
dling is involved than when unloading is 
done directly from ship to wharf. 

Packaging requirements for the Ceylon 
market are the same as those for other 
Eastern markets but it is advised that 
the product should be related to the ap- 
propriate racial, income, and language 
groups. As in all Eastern countries, the 
smaller and lower-priced the unit pack, 
the greater the market exploited. If the 
product is a luxury item, size and price 
would be of secondary consideration. 
English should be used on the label and, 
if of popular appeal, the vernacular as 
well. Brand names and marks are im- 
portant factors. The consumer public in 
all Eastern countries is “brand-con- 
scious” and will often refuse to purchase 
the same product in a new or changed 
carton or with a new package label. 


Brazil Makes Plastic Panels 
for Low-Cost Houses 


Plastic-covered, laminated plywood 
panels for use in low-cost prefabricated 
houses will soon be manufactured by a 
Brazilian firm in Nova Iguassu, State of 
Rio de Janeiro, says the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau. 

The panels, according to the statement 
made by the company when it applied for 
a patent, are fireproof and also proof 
against marauding termites, called “cu- 
pins” in Brazil. 

The company already has contracts for 
construction of 10,000 prefabricated 
houses equipped with the special panels. 
They will be designed specifically for 
workers employed by large companies. 

Capacity of the factory, which will 
start production about mid-1948, is esti- 
mated at 30 prefabricated houses a day, 
with all basic installations included. 

Cost of the houses, according to pre- 
liminary calculations, will be approxi- 
mately $35 (U. S.) per square yard of 
floor space, including electric wiring in 
wall panels. 

Weight of the complete house, the com- 
pany figures, will not be more than about 
3 tons because of the lightness of the 
plywood used. This is expected to make 
transportation easier. 

No special training is needed to put the 
houses together, it is reported, and as- 
sembly can be completed in 3 days. 





lron-Mine Firms Plan Guayana 
Railroads, Venezuela 


The Iron Mines Company of Venezuela 
and the Oliver Iron Mining Co. are re- 
ported to be preparing to build two new 
railroad lines in Guayana, Venezuela, in 
order to provide better transportation 
for their concessions in that area. The 
Iron Mines Company, subsidiary of the 
Bethiehem Steel Co., plans to build its 
line from the Guayana deposits to the 
Orinoco river town of Palija. The com- 
pany is planning, toward the end of 1948, 
to begin exporting iron to the United 
States for conversion into steel at the 
Bethlehem blast furnaces at a 2,000,000- 
ton annual rate, Says the Venezuelan 
Embassy in the United States. 

The line to be constructed by the 
Oliver Company will extend 70 kilometers 
from the centers of production to an 
Orinoco port. A 50-kilometer highway 
connecting the same points as the Iron 
Mines’ railroad is now being finished. 

These new transportation lines will not 
only facilitate the shipment of ores but 
will also make possible easier transporta- 
tion of food supplies and products from 
several large private agricultural devel- 
opments which are under way in the re- 
gion through which the new lines will 
run. 

















Department of Commerce 
Field Service 


(November 15, 1947) 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 
Atlanta |, Ga., 50 Whitehall St., SW. 
Baltimore 2, Md., 103 S. Gay St. 

Boston 9, Mass., 2 India St. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Butte, Mont., 14 W. Granite St. 
Charleston 3, S. C., 18 Broad St. 
Charleston, W. Va., 103 U. S. Court House 
Charlotte 2, N. C., 112% E. Fourth St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Twenty-first St. and Carey 
Chicago 4, Ill., 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Fourth and Race Sts. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, Euclid Ave at E. Ninth 
St. 


Dallas 2, Tex.. 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 828 17th St. 
Detroit 26, Mich... 230 W. Fort St. 


EI Paso 7. Tex.. 12 Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 
Fargo, N. Dak., 621 First Ave., N. 
Hartford 1, Conn., 135 High St. 


Houston 14, Tex., Fannin at Franklin St. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 311 W. Monroe St. 
Juneau, Alaska, Fourth and Seward Sts. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut St. 


Los Angeles 12, Calif., 312 North Spring 
St. 


Louisville 1, Ky., Sixth and Broadway 
Memphis 3, Tenn., Madison at Front St. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 

Milwaukee 1, Wis., 517 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., Second Ave. S. and 
Third St. 


Mobile, Ala., 308 Federal Bldg. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y., 350 Fifth Ave. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 102 NW. Third 
Omaha 2, Nebr., 405 S. Sixteenth St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 42 S. Fifteenth St. 
Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central Ave. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Seventh Ave. and Grant 
St. 


Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison St. 
Providence 3, R. L.. 24 Weybossett St. 
Reno, Nev., 50 Sierra St. 

Richmond 19, Va., 801 E. Broad St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 1114 Market St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 508 Post Office Bldg. 


San Francisco 11, Calif., Washington and 
Battery Sts. 


Savannah, Ga., 218 U. S. Court House and 
Post Office Bldg. 


Seattle 4, Wash... First and Marion Sts. 

















